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HE President’s condemnation of the 

coal strike, and his appeal to the strike 
leaders that they assent to his plan of 
settlement of the dispute by investiga- 
tion and arbitration, has the unques- 
tioned support of public opinion. In Con- 
gress there appears to be a remarkable 
approach to unanimity on the subject, in 
spite of the almost uniform disposition 
of that body to cater to the “labor vote.” 
It is fair to assume that this tone of 
feeling in the present instance is due 
both to the conviction of the members 
that the strike is, as the President de- 
clares it to be, a terrible blow aimed at 
the national welfare in a time of extra- 
ordinary trial, and to realization of the 
fact that, however formidable the labor 
element may be, a defiant offence against 
the public good in such an exigency as 
the present will arouse resentment infi- 
nitely more formidable. 

The President is ready “to appoint at 
once a tribunal to investigate all the facts 
with a view to aiding in the earliest pos- 
sible orderly settlement of the questions 
at issue between the coal operators and 
the coal miners, to the end that the just 


rights, not only of those interests but also 
of the general public, may be fully pro- 
tected.” Rejection of this proposal—in- 
sistence, in the face of it, upon a strike 
which means, if it is to succeed, “the 
shutting down of countless industries and 
the throwing out of employment of a 
large part of the workers of the coun- 
try”—could be justified, if justified at 
all, only by desperate conditions among 
the workers. Such conditions cannot be 
alleged. Conflicting statements are made 
about the facts in regard to wages; but 
from the statement of Acting Presi- 
dent Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, 
it may be inferred that the average earn- 
ings of the miners are not much less than 
$1,200 a year, although the mines are 
operated, on an average, only three or 
four days in the week. They may be jus- 
tified in demanding better arrangements 
and better pay; but there is nothing in 
the situation to warrant refusal to await 
the result of an orderly*investigation. If 
they persist in their defiance of the rights 
of the public, they will find the nation 
overwhelmingly arrayed against them. 
And the President has made it plain that 
the full strength of the Government will 
be put forward to protect the public in- 
terests. 


WE should be glad to be able to speak 
as whole-heartedly on the issue of 
violation of contract by the miners as 
on their violation of general principles 
of right conduct, and their offence 
against the public welfare. It may be 
that, as a matter of law, their agreement 
as to wages, which was to run, as the 
President says, “during the continuance 
of the war, but not beyond April 1, 1920,” 
binds them to its observance until the 
Treaty of Peace is ratified by the Senate 
and the end of the war is formally pro- 
claimed by the President. But it can 
hardly be expected that the miners them- 
selves should regard this interpretation 
of the intent of the agreement as more 
than a legal technicality. If the limit 
of April 1, 1920, had not been set—if the 
agreement had set no other limit than 
that of “the continuance of the war’— 
would any reasonable person insist that 
the contract must continue in full force 
indefinitely, for years perhaps after the 
troops were disbanded, simply because 
the Senate and the President were un- 


able to get together on the terms of a for- 
mal treaty? The President himself, in 
his veto message on the Prohibition bill, 
has furnished the miners with an argu- 
ment which, to their minds, must seem 
unanswerable. He asks Congress to re- 
peal war-time prohibition on the ground 
that it was “an act which was passed by 
reason of the emergencies of the war and 
whose objects have been satisfied by the 
demobilization of the army”’—in other 
words, the act was a war act, and the 
war is practically, though not technically, 
over. Does not the same consideration 
apply to the miners’ agreement? A con- 
tract is a contract, to be sure, and cannot 
be repealed by act of Congress. The 
miners may, therefore, have no case at 
law; but it looks as though, so far as this 
point is concerned, they had a pretty 
good case in equity. 


A GITATORS who imagine that a “one 

big union” of all who work with 
their hands could be used as a unit to 
terrify the country into the concession 
of revolutionary demands should learn 
a lesson from recent history. People 
high in authority in Germany had per- 
suaded themselves that in case of war 
with the United States, they would have 
the immediate and decisive aid of “one 
big union” of German-American citizens. 
But their first tangible evidence of this 
union of their imagination was when 
they met a large share of its possible 
membership in American uniforms on 
the western battle front. And most of 
the remainder were at work in making 
or transporting munitions, while the ac- 
tively pro-German part, numerically in- 
significant, were taking a rest within 
stockades, under cover of American 
rifles. The “one big union” field here is 
already preémpted by the union gen- 
erally known as the United States of 
America. It comprises in its memper- 
ship the vast majority of the workers of, 
whom Bolshevistic agitators dream as 
the supporters of the “one big union” 
which is to revolutionize this country. 
Let them once succeed in bringing the 
matter squarely to the test, and they will 
find that most American workingmen 
themselves will carry guns, if necessary, 
in order to vindicate the right of this 
greater union to live, and to enforce its 
authority over any and all opposition. 
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American manhood will fight Bolshevist 
dissolution as readily as it fought Prus- 
. sian militarism. 


.C ONSIDERABLE mystery surrounds 
the release from custody of Robert 
Minor, the American Bolshevik who was 
arrested and held by the American mili- 
tary authorities at Coblenz, charged with 
circulating seditious literature among 
the American soldiers, in the interest of 
the Russian Bolsheviks and the German 
Spartacists. This release was made the 
subject of inquiry in the Senate, and on 
October 23 Secretary Baker made a 
statement in regard to it which does not 
entirely clear up the matter. It would 
appear that the evidence upon which the 
case against Minor rested was the testi- 
mony of an agent of the Military Intel- 
ligence, who had ingratiated himself 
with Minor and the Spartacist conspira- 
tors, and this evidence alone, without 
corroboration by other witnesses, was 
regarded by the Judge Advocate-General 
as insufficient to convict Minor of the se- 
rious charge, although he was personally 
convinced of Minor’s guilt. 

Secretary Baker’s explanation gives 
rise to several conjectures. It now ap- 
pears that immediately following the re- 
lease of Minor additional important evi- 
dence became available. Nevertheless, 
Minor was allowed to depart, and mak- 
ing his way to America, to take up, 
again his work of Bolshevik agitation 
with brazen effrontery. The question 
insistently presents itself as to why, in 
view of the known facts, he was not de- 
tained pending further investigation, 
and what was the source and inspiration 
of the telegram sent from Paris to sus- 
pend action against Minor. Further- 
more, it seems strange indeed, in view of 
Secretary Baker’s statement that on the 
day after Minor’s release the War De- 
partment obtained corroboration of the 
charges against him, that no action has 
been taken to place him again under ar- 
rest and bring him to trial. 


THE surprise defeat of the British 

Cabinet is a symptom of the general 
revulsion, noticeable all over Europe, 
from that unquestioning submission to 
Ministerial dictatorship which the neces- 
sity of war had forced on the people’s 
representatives. From a_ controlling 
body, jealous of its sovereign rights, 
Parliament had been degraded to an 
obedient flock of followers, and the War 
Cabinet, Lloyd George’s Government 
within the Government, ruled supreme. 
The coupon election was an attempt to 
create a permanency out of war’s make- 
shift, and the pecple, ‘still under the spell 
of the glorious victory, were fooled into 
renewing the payment of those sovereign 


rights with which that glory had been 
bought. Several bye-elections which 
went against the Government were the 
first indications of the people returning 
to a normal state of mind. The adverse 
vote over a clause in the Alien bill is 
even more significant, coming as it does 
so soon after Lloyd George’s success in 
settling the railway strike, which gave 
fresh vigor to his popularity. The 
breach struck in the Cabinet’s position 
has, indeed, been patched up, but the 
weak spot will be exposed to fresh at- 
tacks. The old struggle of parliaments 
against autocracy has to be fought anew 
in another form in this democratic age. 


HE part played by the labor members 

in this passage at arms between the 
Cabinet and Parliament deserves to be 
put on record. The question at issue was 
an amendment, proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and intended to alter the drastic 
clause withholding pilotage certificates 
from all aliens in favor of a number of 
French pilots for whom special provi- 
sion had been made in the existing Pi- 
lotage act. The opposition against it 
was led by the Unionist wing of the 
Coalition party, and when the Labor 
members became aware of the advantage 
they could score by supporting that re- 
volt within the Coalition, they voted 
with the anti-aliens against the amend- 
ment, thus sacrificing to an immediate 
party gain the principle of international 
brotherhood. We wonder what impres- 
sion this will make on the comrades 
across the Channel who pilot the ship 
of Labor through the cross-currents of 
French politics. The French pilots have, 
indeed, got their privilege granted, after 
all. But they do not owe this satisfac- 
tion to the support of British Labor but 
to a compromise between the Cabinet 
and Parliament, the latter having con- 
sented to reconsider the decision in ex- 
change for a return to Cabinet respon- 
sibility and a promise of more regular 
attendance of the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons. 


[CH bin ein Pilger, der sein Zeil nicht kennt, 

Der Feuer sieht und weiss nicht wo es 

brennt, 

Ich bin ein Traumer, den ein Lichtschein narrt, 
Der in dem Sonnenstrahl nach Golde scharrt. 
These lines are from a poem by Erich 
Mihsam, one of the Spartacist leaders, 
who is atoning with long years of in- 
carceration for his share in the mad com- 
munistic experiment at Munich. Mih- 
sam has fallen a martyr to his strained 
idealism. The tragedy of his fatal self- 
deception is strikingly expressed in these 
verses. They are significant not only 
of the poet’s errantry, but of the aimless 
wandering of all his fellow-believers in 


latter-day communism. Pilgrims to a 
shrine they do not know, led astray by 
the glowworms of Utopia into the bog 
of national self-destruction, they are 
blind leaders of the blind, pitiable for 
their deficiency, but criminal for pre- 
suming in their blindness to guide their 
fellow-sufferers. ; 


HE German ex-Crown Prince has ex- 

pressed a desire to bring back the old 
simplicity of court life, says the Times 
correspondent in Holland. The wish is 
father to the thought in foolish people. 
In the wise it is a child of necessity. 
Caricaturists have discovered in Willy 
of Wieringen’s features a likeness to 
wily Reynard the Fox. It now appears 
to be more than a superficial resem- 
blance. There is vulpine wisdom in the 
pretense that grapes, which do not grow 
in the inclement air of Wieringen, are 
a sour and offensive kind of fruit. 


“B ELLA gerant alii, tu felix Austria 
nube.” Let others make war— 
thou, happy Austria, make marriages. 
By marriage, not by conquest, so ran 
the boast of the Hapsburgs, had the Aus- 
trian dynasty extended the realm. Hence- 
forth this imperialistic abuse of one of 
the sacraments will be impossible. By 
passing an act abolishing the name of 
“German Austria” and substituting the 
title “Republic of Austria,” the National 
Assembly has precluded all possibility of 
expansion by matrimonial connections. 
The vow before the altar of two crowned 
individuals has ceased to have a binding 
force for the union of nations. By their 
free will only can that union be con- 
summated. But the freedom to unite is 
not granted to peoples unconditionally. 
It is limited by being made subject to 
the consent of the comity of nations. 
This right of control was, although un- 
der protest, recognized by Germany 
when she cancelled the clause in the new 
Constitution providing for the incorpora- 
tion of Austria with the Empire. And 
the National Assembly at Vienna, in its 
turn, has, under compulsion of the Su- 
preme Council, eliminated from the re- 
cently adopted Constitution the provision 
declaring Austria to be a composite part 
of Germany. Bella gerant alii, tu felix 
Austria nube. Austria has, none the 
less, waged her war, and bitterly atones 
for it by this compulsory vow of celibacy. 


HAT one would like to do to a man 

who was actively disloyal to his 
country in time of war, and what one 
can do in all fairness and with due re- 
gard to processes of law, are two quite 
distinct things. But it is reassuring to 
observe that there is at least one place 
where such a man is not made we!come— 
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the Congress of the United States. Of 
course, those whose disloyalty merely 
suffered an eclipse, went as it were into 
dignified retirement for the duration of 
the war, are under no particular dis- 
ability. In fact, the forces of law and 
order were recently put at the dis- 
posal of those who wished to indulge a 


long-suppressed taste for German opera. 


HAT constitutes 
demobilization ? 

This is a question on 
which the Adminis- 
tration should throw 
some lighf‘at once. If 
war-time prohibition 
should be further con- 
tinued on the ground 
that the conditions of 
the bill which made it 
operative on July 1 
still exist, an authori- 
tative statement to 
that effect would be 
welcome at this time. 
Some days ago Rep- 
resentative Rainey 
said that the War De- 
partment regarded de- 
mobilization as com- 
pleted. If this is true, 
or even if the public 
thinks that it is true, 
and if the Adminis- 
tration is lending it- 
self to the expediency 
of keeping the coun- 
try dry until Consti- 
tutional _ prohibition 
shall take effect, it is 
helping to promote a 
spirit of lawlessness 
at a time when that 
spirit is causing much 
concern in various 
spheres of activity.— 
The Review, Oct. 18. 


If the War Depart- 
ment now considers 
demobilization com- 
plete, why, asks the 
droughty Review, 
should not the ban on 
liquor be lifted at 
once? It expresses 
the fear that the Ad- 
ministration may be 
“lending itself to the 
expediency of keeping 
the country dry until 
Constitutional prohi- 
bition shall take ef- 
fect.” This the Re- 
view condemns as 
“helping to promote 
a spirit of lawless- 
ness.” But it is not 
lawless to take the 
trouble to read the 
law, as the Review 
appears not to have 
done. War-time pro- 
hibition is to end, not 
merely with the com- 
pletion of demobiliza- 
tion, but with the 
proclamation of peace 
by the President; and 
the Attorney-General 
has held that this can 
not be until after the 
Treaty is ratified. We 
supposed that every- 
body knew this. Cer- 
tainly, the liquor-sell- 
ers know it. — The 
New York Evening 
Post, Oct. 22. 


The law—which was quoted verbatim 





in an earlier number of the Review— 
Says nothing about “the proclamation of 
peace by the President.” The Presi- 
dent’s view of it was stated as follows in 
a cable message to Secretary Tumulty 
printed in the newspapers of June 29: 


_ Iam convinced that the Attorney-General 
is right in advising me that I have no legal 
power at this time in the matter of the bau 
on liquor. es 

The act provides that after June 30, 1919, 
until the conclusion of the present war and 
thereafter until the termination of demobil- 
ization, the date of which shall be determined 
and proclaimed by the President, it shall be 
unlawful, etc. 

This law does not specify that the ban 
shall be lifted with the signing of peace, but 
with the termination of the demobilization of 
the troops, and I cannot say that that has 
been accomplished. . 

When demobilization is terminated, my 
power to act without Congressional action will 
be exercised. 


It will be noticed that the President’s 
refusal was expressly based on the fact 





that he could not say that demobiliza- 
tion had been accomplished. The reader 
will observe, too, that the Review was 
making no demand that ‘the ban on 
liquor be lifted at once,” but only that 
the Government make its position clear 
to the public. 


HE crime, however, of being 

“droughty” is one which—to use the 
language of a famous speech once famil- 
iar to every schoolboy—we shall neither 
attempt to palliate nor deny. We have 
repeatedly declared our conviction that 
Constitutional prohibition is a monstros- 
ity. War-time prohibition is a matter of 
merely passing interest, but Constitu- 
tional prohibition is of abiding impor- 
tance as related to the principles of guv- 
ernment in general, to the spirit of our 
own historic union of self-governing 
States, to the ideals of individual liberty, 
and to the character of personal and so- 
cial life. In every one of these respects 
except the last, we look upon Constitu- 
tional prohibition as a great and unal- 
loyed evil. As regards the last, every 
man of sense must admit that rigidly en- 
forced prohibition will do a great deal of 
good; but that the good will be purchased 
at a tremendously great sacrifice, per- 
sonal and social, is our profound convic- 
tion. To think of drinking as merely the 
satisfaction of a morbid or half-morbid 
physical craving is to ignore what it has 
done to cheer and solace and refresh mil- 
lions in all ages, to make a genial social 
atmosphere such as nothing else has been 
able to produce, to furnish that occa- 
sional escape from strain and dullness 
which so many of the finest spirits that 
the world has ever known have found of 
inestimable help and value to them. We 
do not believe that the sacrifice ought 
to be made, and we are in some measure 
doubtful whether even the gain which 
we admit it will effect, and which we ad- 
mit is very great, will prove in the long 
run to be a real one. 

In any case, the settling of this ques- 
tion in such a way as to place it perma- 
nently beyond the control of the people 
by any process of statutory legislation is 
both juristically and practically a mon- 
strosity. The Review would have been 
glad to have the opportunity of doing 
what little it could to oppose its consum- 
mation, had the Review been in existence 
before the thing was done. As for the 
Evening Post, so far as we can remem- 
ber, it confined its expression of judg- 
ment to solemnly informing its readers, 
from time to time, that if the moral 
sense of the people demanded the amend- 
ment the amendment would be passed. 
The conclusion to which the Evening 
Post was itself impelled, either by its 
moral or its intellectual sense, was a se- 





cret which it kept carefully locked in its 
bosom. 


[HE hearty approval of good citizens 

goes out to Governor Smith in the 
vigorous rejoinder he has made to the 
abuse long heaped upon him by Hearst’s 
newspapers. One reason why New 
York has suffered so often from unfit of- 
ficials has been the supposed necessity 
of nominating candidates able and will- 
ing to keep the peace with Hearst. His 
support during a campaign need not 
necessarily condemn a candidate, as it 
may be merely a baited hook for the fu- 
ture, not compensation in advance for 
compliance already guaranteed. But the 
well-known record of years past makes 
his continued support, after election, a 
warrantable ground for suspicion. The 
spectacle of a public official under the 
domination of such an influence is abhor- 
rent. When the Governor asserts that 
he could have had Hearst’s support by. 
paying the price, the statement may be 
accepted at once as entirely consistent 
with all that is known of Hearst meth- 
ods. Unfortunately, the necessity of de- 
feating Tammany makes it difficult for 
voters to express at the polls their ap- 
proval of the Governor as against Hearst. 


[' should interest any son of Harvard, 

during the present movement for in- 
crease of endowment, to read over the 
address of James Russell Lowell deliv- 
ered thirty-three years ago, during the 
celebration of the two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary. Admitting that Har- 
vard teachers had not won much distinc- 
tion by pushing forward the boundaries 
of knowledge, he laid the blame largely 
to the fact that the energy which might 
have been ample for this higher service 
had been consumed on labor which should 
not have been exacted from them. “They 
have been underpaid, and the balance 
made good to them by being over- 
worked.” But the one thing from Low- 
ell’s address of thirty-three years ago 
which the Harvard of to-day can best 
adopt and endeavor to realize is its clean- 
cut and lofty definition of what he held 
up as the appropriate Harvard ideal. 
“Let it be our hope to make a gentleman 
of every youth who is put under our 
charge; not a conventional gentleman, 
but a man of culture, a man of intellec- 
tual resource, a man of public spirit, a 
man of refinement, with that good taste 
which is the conscience of the mind, and 
that conscience which is the good taste 
of the soul.” As the finished product 
to be desired, without raising questions 
of content of curriculum or method of 
instruction, at what point would even 
the most modern educational theorist be 
willing to attack this definition? 
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Now for a Genuine 


Conference on Labor 


SECRETARY LANE has a happy fac- 

ulty of hitting the nail on the head. 
He has never been more successful in 
doing so than in his simple statement of 
the cause of the breakdown of the Con- 
ference at Washington. “The Industrial 
Conference,” he says, “never really got 
started. It died at its birth, because 
questions arose which it was not pre- 
pared to meet then.” That is the truth, 
and, so far as the mere fact of failure is 
concerned, it comes very near to being 
the whole truth. It is easy enough to 
contend that if the employers’ group had 
been more conciliatory, some form of 
resolution about collective bargaining 
might have been adopted. It is 
easy enough to contend that if the labor 
group had remained in the Conference, 
instead of incontinently bolting when it 
failed to have its way, all the groups 
might eventually have been brought into 
some, kind of agreement. But the dif- 
ficulty lay, at bottom, neither in the votes, 
nor the speeches, nor the personal bear- 
ing, of the delegates; it lay in the fact 
that there is really a big issue which has 
neither been fought out nor thought out, 
and which it was chimerical for a hastily 
gathered assembly of miscellaneous per- 
sons to expect to settle by the adoption 
of a mere form of words, however clev- 
erly put together. 

The resolution upon which the Con- 
ference suffered shipwreck may or may 
not have meant what the employers’ 
group—i. e., a majority of that group— 
regarded it as meaning. But here is the 
dilemma: it either did mean to make a 
vital change in the relations at present 
existing between the labor unions on the 
one hand and employers and non-union 
workmen on the other, or it did not. If 
it did, the employers’ group were not 
prepared to yield to the demand; if it 
did not, there is no reason why the labor 
group should have made its acceptance 
the indispensable condition of their wil- 
lingness to do anything whatever to im- 
prove existing conditions. The fact that 
the labor group broke up the Conference 
when they failed to get the resolution 
adopted—though they displayed a readi- 
ness to accept what on the surface looked 
like important qualifications to the reso- 
lution—seems to show that they looked 
upon it as meaning a fundamental gain 
in their campaign for universal union- 
ization. This does not prove that it was 
wrong; it does prove that the matter was 
not one to be disposed of without infi- 
nitely more careful consideration of its 
real purport, and its probable practical 
effect, than the Conference gave to it. 


The President’s Cabinet has done wise- 
ly not to accept this failure as final. Its 
present plan, of calling together a new 
Conference, “representing the body of 
the public and not divided into groups,” 
and consisting of “approximately fifteen 
of the most prominent Americans,” opens 
up the possibility of accomplishing re- 
sults which the recent Conference, even 
if it had held together, was hardly fitted 
to achieve. Everything will depend, to 
be sure, first upon the choice of the men, 
and secondly upon the method they will 
adopt. Assuming that the membership 
is of the right calibre, the Conference, if 
it is to attain any valuable result, will 
have to realize that this can be got only 
at the cost of a lot of hard thinking about 
both the facts and the opinions which 
underlie the whole situation. And it will 
have to be willing to lay down the out- 
come of that thinking in such a form that 
the actual practical effect of the recom- 
mendations will be patent to all men. 

In regard to a great many questions— 
questions with which the recent Confer- 
ence, too, might have dealt helpfully, had 
it not been run on the rocks—this last 
requirement will present no special dif- 
ficulty. On such subjects as working con- 
ditions, profit-sharing, regular contact 
and understanding between workers and 
management in a given establishment, 
automatic adjustment of wages by refer- 
ence to an index-number of prices—on 
these and many other things, whatever 
conclusions the Conference may arrive 
at, there will be no special difficulty in 
making them plain. These are not the 
subject of bitter controversy, and they 
involve no principle vitally affecting the 
structure of industrial and general life. 
It is the questions of the rights and pow- 
ers of organized labor that will put both 
the wisdom and the courage of the Con- 
ference to the test. 

The new Conference may arrive at no 
definitive result on these questions, and 
yet be far from having been a failure. 
For it may, without solving the prob- 
lems, throw such light on them as will 
enormously help the public to take a just 
view of specific controversies when they 
arise. The indispensable condition of 
such helpfulness is that what is said shall 
have a real and substantial meaning. A 
mystic formula, which may be inter- 
preted in any specific instance as meaning 
whatever the interpreter chooses, is 
worse than nothing. We want to know 
what those fifteen eminent Americans 
really think about the closed shop—the 
province of its legitimate application, the 
dangers of its universal prevalence. We 
want a clear and firm recognition of cer- 
tain rights of organized labor; but we 
want also an unmistakable assertion of 
the duties corresponding to these rights, 


and of the absolute supremacy of law. 
We want to have an authoritative 
statement of the limitations to which, 
in the opinion of the Conference, 
the right to strike ought to be sub- 
ject, especially in the case of occupations 
in which a strike means paralysis of the 
essential activities of the community, 
We want a statement of the principles 
which determine when refusal to arbi- 
trate a dispute is to be regarded as an 
offense against the public good and 
against public morals. 

However well this work may be done, 
it is idle to expect that it will bring to a 
sudden end the age-long controversy over 
the “rights of labor.” But it is not too 
much to hope that it may bring about 
real progress, and tend greatly to dimin- 
ish the frequency and the duration of 
industrial conflicts. To quote Secretary 
Lane again, we “want to see a new con- 
ference of leading minds that will think 
in practical terms, a real council of na- 
tional defence against the kind of civil 
war which some seem tw think another 
irrepressible conflict.” So far as the 
crucial questions of controversy are con- 
cerned, to think in practical terms means, 
above all, to think in such a way that the 
practical intent and working of your con- 
clusions shall be fairly evident; the trou- 
ble about the resolution offered in the 
recent Conference was that it was an at- 
tempt to cover by a few smooth words a 
difficulty that all men know to be too 
deep-seated for such treatment. As un- 
derstood by many, perhaps most, of the 
delegates, it would make almost no 
change in existing relations; but in the 
opinion of one of the leading members 
of the employers’ group its real purpose 
was “to force, if possible, the hundreds 
of thousands of employers in industries 
throughout the country to recognize the 
labor unions whether they will or will 
not.” In the findings of the new confer- 
ence, there must be no possibility of such 
confusion of counsel. If it thinks “in 
practical terms,” it will not only promote 
many particular schemes of amelioration, 
but will do at least something to clarify 
thought, and promote good understand- 
ing, even on the most critical of contro- 
versial issues. 

But the men chosen for this task must 
frankly face the fact that its difficulties 
are real, and not due merely to wanton 
perversity. To ascribe the trouble whol- 
ly to the failure of men to look at things 
in the right spirit is an error as fatal 
as the opposite error of regarding the 
trouble as being immovably rooted in 
the everlasting nature of things. If the 
idea that nothing is possible leads to 
paralysis, the idea that everything is 
possible leads to futility. 
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When th. Public 
Strikes 


E are beginning to hear from the 
W thira Estate—the public. Its gi- 
gantic outlines are beginning to define 
themselves, the giant’s strength is tug- 
ging at its hamperings, it gives forth 
mutterings indicating that it will shortly 
be broad awake. Enceladus is getting 
ready to arise. Only now and then in 
the history of the world has the usually 
good-natured giant cast off his chains. 
The rest of the time he is a good deal of 
a butt, gladly suffering plausible fools 
to an extent that incurs the contempt of 
some high-minded people who forget to 
praise him for his ultimate wisdom in 
refusing to be led to his own destruction. 
He has been fooled so often that he has 
developed a kind of skeptical caution 
that makes him slow to correct abuses, 
in the hope that they will somehow cor- 
rect themselves, and equally slow to em- 
bark upon hopeful experiment lest the 
last state prove worse than the first. It 
is only in the long run that the public is 
either wise or strong. 

But the longest run comes some time 
to an end. At such rare times in the 
past, the public has become effectively 
conscious of itself. It has realized that 
it exists by virtue of no mere mythologi- 
cal or philosophical license of speech. It 
has seen clearly that it is no mere huge 
residuum, helpless and unorganized, the 
result of an elimination of all small, well- 
defined classes that know exactly what 
they want and propose to get it. The 
public is no such No Man’s Land over 
which opposing forces contend. It is not 
defined by negation—it comprises all 
those people who are able and willing to 
live a life of their own with a decent re- 
gard for the rights of others to do the 
same. It has its enemies, and now and 
then it feels bound to take notice of 
them, to destroy them, usually by some- 
what drastically educating them—and 
itself. 

The public has long recognized its 
criminally-minded enemies, and it 1s 
gradually learning how to deal with 
them. It once found its enemies in 
kings, and it spent a good deal of effort 
toward limiting the harm that kings 
could do, even if in the process it has 
not yet wholly learned to govern itself. 
It again recognized its enemy in ecclesi- 
astical oppression and it proceeded to 
put the church, if not where it belonged, 
at least out of the places where it did 
not belong. It recognized an enemy in 
human slavery and it destroyed it. The 
public does not often strike, but when 
it does it strikes hard and at the big and 
obvious thing. 


With one of these rare crises the pub- 
lic is faced to-day. In the struggle be- 
tween “capital” and “labor” it is giving 
signs that it is no longer minded to play 
the disastrous réle of innocent bystander. 
It has a stake in the game and it pro- 
poses to see fair play and some observ- 
ance of the rules. In such a contest it 
is natural that the public should find it- 
self in sympathy with much on both 
sides. It is itself composed almost en- 
tirely of people who labor—all such nat- 
urally wish to see so much general im- 
provement of the conditions of life as 
may be possible. At the same time, it 
realizes that a civilization which may 
be broadly defined as “capitalistic” is 
the only one that can supply it with a life 
that a human being would find tolerable, 
furnish it with food and shelter and the 
joys of the chase that reside in the pur- 
suit of happiness. It values a constitu- 
tion which guarantees the right to piay 
the game, but it would gravely distrust a 
constitution which pretended to assure 
each individual that he would win it. 
Realizing all this, it has for some time 
set itself the task of educating “capital.” 
It has made a good deal of progress, 
setting metes and bounds in various di- 
rections, and finally inducing in the mind 
of “capital” a willingness, an eagerness 
almost, to clear away the many remedia- 
ble faults that remain. Capital has 
grown aware of the existence of a public 
and begins to defer to it. But there has. 
been as yet no sign that “labor” recog- 
nizes the existence of a public. Quite 
evidently the public has now in its hands 
the task of educating “labor.” 

Just as the public is very far from 
feeling hostility to “capital” as an insti- 
tution, finding indeed its sole hope in it 
and its objection only to certain practices 
and men who take advantage of these 
practices to the public’s detriment, so it 
cannot possibly regard “labor” as in it- 
self an enemy, since most of the public 
themselves labor. But in certain pruc- 
tices of “labor” and in certain men wnu 
turn these practices to public disadvan- 
tage it now clearly recognizes its ene- 
mies. Its mind is growing clear on sev- 
eral points. The Boston police strike 
defined in its mind one point beyond 
which the right to strike does not ex- 
tend. The steel strike convinced it that 
it could not afford to tolerate on the part 
of a few revolutionary minded leaders an 
assertion of power which they did not 
possess but hoped out of the resulting 
turmoil to obtain. It put up with a 
transportation strike in New York for 
one day, but to trust to that tolerance 
another time would be rash. Toward the 
threats of the future it is beginning to 
set a very determined face. How is the 
game to go on if one little group after 


another picks up its toys and goes home? 
The public proposes to see that the game 
goes on. It is not in the least inclined 
to listen to the few who want to get up 
a brand-new game. 

But how is the public to teach these 
very elementary and obvious things to 
“labor,” or rather how is it going to 
maintain an existence while “labor” is 
learning them for itself? At first glance 
the modern public does not appear very 
self-reliant; a too nearly complete spe- 
cialization of functions has left it ill able 
to take care of itself. The British pub- 
lic, however, trained by the rigors of four 
years of war, gave a very good account 
of itself in the recent railway strike. 
The public at a pinch stepped in and did 
its own transporting. Our own problem 
is harder, distributed as we are over dis- 
tances that are continental and with less 
of war’s hardening discipline than has 
fallen to the lot of the European peoples. 
But the American people may as well 
make up their minds now to prepare for 
an emergency. It must learn to shift 
for itself in a pinch. It must be ready to 
mine its own coal, to transport its own 
materials, and above all to get along 
without those things which the stress of 
an emergency will render impossible of 
supply. It will be an arduous and costly 
business, but it offers the only means of 
persuading those who do not yet know 
of the existence of a public, or who un- 
der bad leadership have defied it, to re- 
sume with full consciousness their place 
in it. The issues are not less than those 
of life and death, and life is worth hav- 
ing at the cost of a little sharp discipline 
endured with perfect confidence of ulti- 
mate success. When the public stands 
ready to strike it strikes once and strikes 
no more—at least for a very long time. 
All its members—and that means almost 
everybody in the country—earnestly 
hope it will not have to strike at all. 


The Treaty Still in 
Danger 


ue Foreign Relations Committee of 

the Senate has brought in a mass of 
reservations bristling with all manner of 
difficulties, many of them breathing a 
spirit of hostility to the proposed League 
of Nations, and some of them calculated 
to rob it of all efficacy. It is of course 
impossible to claim for these reservations 
what had all along been claimed for those 
offered by Republican Senators who had 
declared their anxious desire to have the 
treaty ratified without subversive change, 
and who had shown how this could be 
effected while safeguarding our country 
against danger or injury. With these 
reservations adopted by a majority of 
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the Senate, the alleged purpose of either 
the Republican leaders or the Adminis- 
‘tration forces to defeat the Treaty by 
preventing a two-thirds vote in its favor 
might well be regarded as an empty 
threat. Neither Mr. Lodge and his co- 
adjutors on the Republican side, nor Mr. 
Hitchcock with the President behind 
him, could afford to go before the coun- 
try as having wrecked the Treaty when 
so fair an opportunity had been pre- 
sented of saving it. 

Should anything like the Committee’s 
fourteen reservations be adopted, the 
situation will be wholly different. If the 
Treaty should then fail for want of a 
two-thirds vote, the Democratic Senators 
who voted against it would be fully justi- 
fied in placing the blame for failure upon 
the Republican marplots who had wan- 
tonly piled up needless and fatal obsta- 
cles to its adoption. And even if the 
two-thirds vote were obtained, the Presi- 
dent could not be blamed for rejecting 
a result the acceptance of which would 
be an absolute stultification of his own 
repeated declarations. 

In the event of such an outcome of 
the struggle in the Senate, the group of 
Republican Senators known as “mild 
reservationists” will be placed in a pitiful 
position. They will have failed to carry 
out the high purpose which they had 
avowed, to fulfil the great responsibility 
which clearly rested upon them. The 
programme of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, even with the amendments 
eliminated, flies in the face of all that 
Senators like McCumber and Kellogg and 
several others have stood for; and the 
programme can not be carried out if that 
group of Senators stand firm for what 
they believe to be right. But if they 
mean to stand firm, now is the time for 
them to make their intention unmis- 
takably known, and thus forefend all 
sorts of possibilities of confusion and 
mischief. 

The blame for failure, if failure there 
is to be, will not rest primarily, however, 
upon the moderate reservationists. It 
will rest upon them only in as much as 
it has been in their power to comnel suc- 
cess in the face of wofully bad policy 
both on the Administration and on the 
anti-Administration side. Mr. Lodge 
has managed to unite in his leadership 
what might be thought the almost in- 
compatible faults of indecision and trucu- 
lence; he has combined a maximum of 
offensiveness with a minimum of definite 
purpose. And the Administration side 
has shown an utter failure to realize the 
necessity of obtaining by a reasonable 
spirit of compromise and codperation the 
aid of those without whose help it has 
been plain from the beginning that suc- 
cess was impossible. 


Nor should another unfortunate factor 
in the case be left out of account. Among 
the thick-and-thin supporters of Mr. Wil- 
son, opposition to the Covenant has been 
represented as inspired solely by partisan 
or personal malice, and has been con- 
temptuously dismissed as sure to prove 
a mere bluff in the end. This has been 
as mischievous in its practical effect as 
it has been at variance with the truth. 
Throughout the country there are many 
men as high-minded, as sincere, and as 
competent as any advocate of the Cove- 
nant, who are profoundly convinced that 
it involves dangers that outweigh the 
evils which even outright rejection of 
the Treaty would involve. To brand all 
its opponents in the Senate as partisan 
or malignant is as gross a libel as it 
would be to place a like brand upon its 
supporters. These tactics have accom- 
plished nothing whatever in the way of 
breaking down criticism, but have un- 
questionably served to intensify resent- 
ment and to stiffen opposition. The time 
is not yet, however, for casting up ac- 
counts; what is wanted at the moment 
is action, irrespective of who is to blame 
for the difficulties and perplexities of 
the situation. 


When the Dew is on 
the Corn 


fens Daylight-Saving law, a happy by- 

product of the war, was repealed by 
the votes of Congressmen who explained 
their action as due to pressure from the 
farmer. Farm workers of to-day, we are 
told, will not be dragged into the fields 
while wheat and corn are still dripping 
with the dew. How old-time farmers, 
lured into city life during the past twenty 
or thirty years, must rub their eyes and 
look again as they read all this in the 
morning paper! The farmer, shivering 
at the thought of the dew, unwilling to 
set his foot on the grass until sure that 
his shoes will not be dampened! What a 
contrast with the time when, as a boy, 
you hiked over the pasture-field looking 
among clumps of pawpaw bushes for old 
Selim, long before rosy-fingered Aurora 
shot the hill-tops with her shafts of gold. 
If his erratic grazing drew you under 
the honey-locusts in the still imperfect 
light, you might even have to sit down in 
the dew and extract a thorn from your 
foot, like the boy who has come down to 
us in bronze from some thorny field of 
the old Mediterranean world, though 
minus his sculptural dignity and plus a 
more comprehensive outfit of clothes. 
And after you had caught your horse 
and curried him, eaten your bre=kfast 
and reached the field with the double- 
shovel cultivator of that day, there was 
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still dew enough on the corn to soak 
through your shirt and trickle down your 
sides as you went back and forth between 
the rows. If you had not appeared until 
the dew was gone, your neighbors would 
have thought something wrong. 

In time of hay harvest, in those days, 
the ring of whetstone on scythe, or the 
clatter of the mowing-machine if your 
field was fairly level, was often heard 
while the moon still had power to throw 
a shadow. If you used the scythe, you 
knew how much more easily the stems 
were snipped while still soft with the dew 
and the larger the amount down at an 
early hour, the more you got from the cur- 
ing rays of the sun in the heat of the day, 
In berrying season, the big and little sis- 
ters of the household were out in the 
briar-lined gullies as soon as there was 
light enough to tell a ripe berry from a 
green one, and back in the kitchen with 
their pails full for the jam jars, long be- 
fore the sun was high enough to draw 
the dew either from the berry bushes or 
from its secondary lodging in their hair 
and dresses. The farm clock of that ear- 
lier day could have been adjusted with 
little violence to such mild legislation as 
has just been repealed. If not a daylight 
saver by instinct, it was so by compul- 
sion. It was generally well ahead of sun 
time, and if not so nicely geared as to run 
precisely twenty-four hours to the solar 
day, the discrepancy was not usually on 
the side of laziness. To its initial handi- 
cap allowance was added the fact that the 
regular time for the dinner horn was 
about the hour of eleven. And if the 
housewife wanted to go to town in the 
afternoon, it might have emergency aid 
in reaching that hour. The attitude of 
the old-time farmer and his family to the 
time-piece was about as irreverent as 
that of the old Roman, who bluntly seid, 
“My belly is my clock. It tells me when 
dinner-time comes.” 

The question most troublesome to the 
farmer visiting his city relatives in the 
past was what to do with the seemingly 
interminable space between daybreak and 
the call to breakfast. Lying awake in 
bed so long was an impossibility, ce- 
veloped from lifelong habit. Nor was he 
trained to enjoy sitting in a room and 
looking at windows across the street, or 
reading the Ladies Home Journal, or 
some volume of O. Henry or H. G. Wells 
which he might find on the table. If he 
could find his way from bedroom to door 
without too much danger of inciting 4 
burglar alarm, he was more likely to 
solve the problem by a stroll through the 
streets, with a stop at some all-night res- 
taurant, where ham and eggs, or buck- 
wheat cakes and sausage, might prepare 
the way for “breakfast” two hours later. 
But now it is the city clamoring for early 
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hours, and restoring by local ordinance 
the daylight-saving repealed by Congress 
under pressure from the farm, where the 
toiler is unwilling to dampen his apparel 
with the moisture of dewy morn. Is the 
ycene to be reversed? Will the city girl, 
on vacation at the farm, be seen soaking 
her skirts in the early dew in search of 
peaches or berries with which to quiet 
the complaints of her stomach until her 
country cousins announce the eight- 
thirty coffee and rolls? Or will she stay 
in her room and try to read the National 
Stockman or the Poultry-Breeders’ Ga- 
zette until the hour when one can be 
seen out of bed on the farm without los- 
ing social caste? 

In early Spring, or “when the frost is 
on the pumpkin,” the dew is of course a 
little chilly. But the old-time farmer sim- 
ply threw in a little more physical exer- 
tion, racing with his comrades, perhaps, 
to see who could put up the most corn- 
shocks, ten hills square, before the call 
of the dinner horn. The chill of the dew 
was met and routed by the steaming 
sweat of toil. But the Corn-cutters’ 
Union would object to that, and it might 
be necessary now to keep up a fire at 
each end of the field, or furnish each cut- 
ter with something like the fur-and- 
leather outfit of the aviator, if corn must 
be cut in a temperature under forty de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Otherwise the horri- 
ble sufferings of the tiller of the soil 
might bring some Foster from afar to 
the rescue with a general strike, and a 
demand for a four-hour farm day, be- 
ginning at ten o’clock. 

We do not know the identity of the 
maiden to whom George Darley addressed 
his “Morning-song,” nearly a century 
ago. She was in the country at the “dra- 
matic date” of the effusion, as he bids 
her “behold how the early lark springs 
from the corn”; but no one who knows 
the older farm life and reads the verses 
through will mistake her for a genuine 
country girl. But now that even the 
hired hand refuses to wet his toes in the 
morning dew, the rural swain may per- 
haps fitly appear under the farm-house 
window at about 9 A. M., and sing to 
her who in an earlier day would have 
had the cows milked a good three hours 
past, the words of the closing stanza: 

Then wake thee, my Lady-love! 
Bird of my bower! 

The sweetest and sleepiest 
Bird at this hour! 

In remote spots among the hills, “Dad” 
may still get out and pole his lima beans 
before sun-up, and the boys jump from 
their beds by five o’clock, otherwise if 
not voluntarily. “In the by and large,” 
however, with both houses of Congress 
afraid to ask the farmer to move up his 
clock in Summer, for fear of suggesting 
his presence in the field while yet the 


dew is on the corn, who shall say that 
the tiller of the soil is too stolid to 
change? At present, in his opposition 
to what others regard as a notable 
achievement of social progress, his atti- 
tude is just a little irritating. But in 
abandoning his old-time early rising, due 
to centuries of inherited habit, he has 
shown his ability to change. In time, 
perhaps, he will come the complete cir- 
cle, and get back to early hours again 
by the route of a culturally implanted de- 
sire to get out, if not in his corn-field, 
at least in his automobile, and enjoy the 
sensuous charms of “incense-breathing 
morn.” By that time, however, some 
other class may discover a grievance in 
“daylight-saving,” and Congress will fly 
the track again. After all, we may be 
doomed to find that nothing short of a 
world war can unite us all in support of 
the easy trick of outwitting our tradi- 
tional horology by forcing the helpless 
hands of the clock to point to six when 
it is really only five. 


An Artists’ Haven 


R. LOUIS TIFFANY has devoted 

his Long Island estate, with a gen 
erous endowment, to be an artists’ home. 
There is no intention to found a school. 
Only residents who already have their 
rudiments will be admitted. Confidence 
is placed in the value of congenial asso- 
ciation, of a dignified and relatively care- 
free manner of life, in withdrawal from 
confusion, and in access to the founder’s 
rich collections of decorative art. 

As the benefaction of an accomplished 
artist who is also a successful man of 
affairs, the gift is significant Few liv- 
ing artists have touched the whole field 
of the arts and crafts at so many points 
as Mr. Tiffany. An exccllent painter, rn 
inventor of iridescent glass, a master 
decorator, Mr. Tiffany has had in his 
immediate employ famous painters and 
sculptors, capable journeyman artisans, 
young students, amateurs—everybody 
who in any degree can make or choose a 
fine object. robably few men of our 
time have had so vividly, concretely, and 
continuously before them the whole prob- 
lem of the artist in the modern world. 
His gift has behind it the weight and 
the grace of experience. 

One need not be a fanatical Malthusian 
to see that social problems thicken with 
the mere growth of population. We have 
learned sooner to think in millions than 
to live wisely in them. Especially has 
the mere bigness of the world pressed 
on the artist. It has put him at arm’s 
length from his patron, has necessitated 
costly and cumbersome mediation by 
dealers, has unhappily isolated the artist 
or made him perforce more exceptional 


than it is profitable for anyone to be. 
It has put him at a long remove from his 
patron’s purse, taste and comradeship. 
It has pretty well done away with the 
old citizenship of the artist, with the 
mental codperation between himself and 
his neighbors. City life particularly has 
become hard for him. To live, he must 
charge prices that sadly limit his public, 
or he must live otherwise than by his 
art, in poverty or subsidized dilettant- 
ism. It is wholesome for the artist nel- 
ther to live in eccentric Bohemias nor 
yet to become the financial rival of the 
neurologist. 

Mr. Tiffany has felt that it is best that 
some artists should live out of the city 
in the companionship of their own kind, 
and in touch with beautiful things. He 
intends, we understand, not wholly to 
support, but to aid, his guests. He will 
do for a group of artists what many are 
beginning to do for themselves. The 
Macdowell Colony at Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, represents an organized 
form of a similar endeavor, and, apart 
from the innumerable summer colonies 
of artists, the year-round settlements at 
Taos and New Hope express the same 
tendency. Mr. Tiffany’s establishment 
will have the considerable advantage of 
being in the country yet near the city. 
There will be little temptation for the 
artist to burrow too exclusively within 
the bounds of his own idiosyncrasy. The 
modern artist must feel the pulse of his 
own time, and without being shattered 
by its mighty and confused throbbing. 
That is his dilemma. Such a haven as 
Mr. Tiffany is to provide should help 
many an artist to maintain a creative 
serenity without losing the sense of the 
tumultuous environing sea. 
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The Threatened Coal Strike 


T HE threatened strike among the bi- 
tuminous coal miners of the United 
States is based on an entirely new prin- 
ciple of economics—an unsound princi- 
ple that cannot be applied to any indus- 
try, or in any country, which hopes to 
advance or even to hold its own. This 
principle was given expression in the 
testimony of Captain Tetlow, statistician 
for the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, before the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
which, under the direction of Senator 
Frelinghuysen as chairman, has been 
conducting an investigation of the coal 
situation. It is, in effect, that industry, 
and the coal-mining industry in particu- 
lar, must furnish steady employment at 
all times for the men engaged in it. 
When, as is admittedly the case in the 
present situation, the number of men on 
the payrolls exceeds the number neces- 
sary to work the mines steadily for 300 
days in the year, or is more than is re- 
quired to produce all the coal needed for 
this country and for export, the number 
of working hours must be reduced so 
that each man shall be retained on the 
payrolls, and without any reduction in 
_ his monthly or yearly earnings. 

The present demand for a six-hour 
day and five days a week is predicated 
upon the claim that because of broken 
time, due chiefly in the early part of the 
year to a lessened demand for coal, and 
for the last few months to a shortage of 
railway cars, the miners have been able 
to average only about that amount of 
working time and in that time they have 
produced all the coal which the market 
would absorb or for which the railroads 
could supply the cars and the motive 
power. 

It is true that the need for and the 
production of bituminous coal this year 
are much below what they were in 1917 
or 1918. The production up to Octo- 
ber 1, this year is something more 
than 100,000,000 tons below what it was 
for the same period last year, and con- 
sequently the miner has made fewer 
working hours and less total earnings 
than he did during the period of the 
war; but he has not had more broken 
time in 1919 than in normal years pre- 
ceding the war and he has had the ben- 
efit of the increased wages to offset the 
increased cost of living equal to those 
of wage earners in most other lines of 
employment. The miner’s vocation is 
not seasonal in its character, like that of 
the carpenter, the brick-layer, or the 
stone-mason, and yet his average work- 
ing time in 1916 was 230 days, in 1915, 
2038 days, in 1914, 195 days, in 1913, 232 


days, and in 1912, 223 days. In a period 
of twenty-five years preceding the war 
the largest number of working days av- 
eraged by the bituminous mine workers 
was 234 days, made in 1899, 1900, and 
1807. Under the abnormal conditions 
produced by the war, the average work- 
ing time in the bituminous coal mines 
was 243 days. 

Coupled with the demand for the six- 
hour day, five days in the week, is that 
for a 60 per cent. advance in wages. The 
reason for this demand lies, of course, 
in the fact that, with 60 per cent. adde} 
to a 80-hour week, the earnings would 
be the same as those for a 48-hour week, 
and a little more than for the 44-hour 
week, which is rather more general, for 
in most districts Saturday is a half hol- 
iday. It is quite evident, therefore, that 
it is not because of dissatisfaction with 
present earnings that the demands are 
made, but in order that the same results 
may be accomplished in the way of earn- 
ings with 75 per cent. of the labor put 
into the winning of them. 

It is inconceivable that such extraor- 
dinary and unreasonable demands should 
be granted. They would increase the cost 
to the consumer certainly as much as 
$2.00, and possibly as much as $2.50 a 
ton, and this in turn would naturally re- 
sult in decreased demand for coal. Do- 
mestic consumers would exercise greater 
economy in its use, while railroads and 
other large consumers would turn wher- 
ever possible to fuel oil, a commodity 
which is already making serious inroads 
into the markets for coal. 

With the decreased consumption of 
coal and further broken time for the mi- 
ner, Captain Tetlow’s proposal carried to 
its logical conclusion would necessitate 
the establishment of, say, a 20-hour week 
(four hours a day for five days), and 
another advance of 50 per cent., and so 
on, ad infinitum. 

The sinister aspect of the present sit- 
uation, and the actual basis of the 
threatened strike, as set forth in the 
declaration of the miners at Cleveland, 
is apparently a determination to force 
the nationalization of the coal-mining 
industry. Advantage is taken of the 
present season of the year on the part 
of one party to a tripartite agreement 
(the other parties being the operators 
and the Federal Government) to abro- 
gate that agreement without the con- 
sent of the other parties, the agreement 
which was made in Washington being 
that the existing wage scale should be 
effective during the continuance of the 
war or until March 31, 1920. The action 
of the United Mine Workers in thus re- 
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pudiating their agreement at a time 
when they may believe they have the peo- 
ple and the Government by the throat, 
gives color to the suspicion, voiced in 
some circles, that they have been infly- 
enced by, and are acting in collusion 
with, representatives of the railroad 
brotherhoods in an effort to secure con- 
trol of the transportation and the coas- 
mining industries upon the plan pro- 
posed by Glenn E. Plumb. 

It is known that advocates of the 
Plumb plan are at the present time 
spreading propaganda through the coal- 
mining region. There is a possibility, if 
not a probability, in the view of many 
who are concerned about the present sit- 
uation, that the railroad brotherhoods 
will join issue with the miners in any 
walkout that gives promise of success 
and thus add to the paralyzing effect, not 
only on the transportation facilities, but 
on all industries, and to untold suffering 
on the part of the people. 

An unfortunate phase of the situation 
is that the Railroad Administration itself 
cannot escape responsibility for a part 
of the present difficulty, for, owing to 
differences between the coal companies 
and the Railroad Administration as to 
the prices the railroads should pay for 
their fuel, the transportation companies 
have not contracted for their winter sup- 
plies to be delivered in advance, but have 
been buying almost entirely for imme- 
diate requirements; they find themselves 
at this critical juncture with reserve 
supplies at a dangerously low level. This 
policy of the Railroad Administration 
was largely responsible for the reports 
of “no market” which were given as the 
chief reason for reduced production in 
the early months of the coal year anu 
which produced in large part the broken 
time complained of by the miners. 

The railroad companies were not the 
only culprits in this regard, however, for 
large industrial consumers followed, to a 
considerable extent, the same policy; 
hey have but themselves to blame for 
any present shortage in their fuel sup- 
plies, and they must share the respon- 
sibility for a demand of a 6-hour day. 
It would seem that the experience of 
1917 should have proved a lesson on the 
wisdom of forehandedness, but, if it was, 
it has been soon forgotten.. 

During the last few months the com- 
plaints of the bituminous coal-mine op- 
erators have been directed at the Rail- 
road Administration for failure to pro- 
vide the necessary cars with which even 
to keep the mines and miners steadily em- 
ployed, and which might enable them to 
make up the deficiency caused by the pro- 
crastination of the earlier months. The 
hardships which the strike will produce 
upon industry dependent upon coal must 
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prove more serious than upon transpor- 
tation, for, in the very nature of things 
at such a time, railroads become pre- 
ferred customers and may in addition ex- 
ercise their powers of confiscation of any 
or all coal for locomotive use. Suffering 
among the domestic consumers who have 
also failed to provide against the rigors 
of winter by laying in their supplies in 
advance (and this particularly affects 
the poorer classes) must necessarily fol- 
low. But aside from the mere heating 
of the homes, the supply of gas for do- 
mestic purposes, now chiefly used for 
cooking, is largely dependent upon a 
continuous supply of soft coal. The 
shortage of bituminous coal would nat- 
urally create an unusual demand for 
hard coal, and, although the anthracite 
miners are pledged by their agreement 
of September 29 to remain at work until 
March 31, 1920, the mines are unable to 
produce anything like enough coal to 
make good the deficiency. 

The anthracite miners have been much 
more wisely led than have their brothers 
in the bituminous fields. Without any 
display of heroics or blare of trumpets 
the Anthracite Mine Workers’ Organiza- 
tion requested that the supplemental 
agreement of November 15, 1918, which 
provided certain wage increases as war 
bonuses, and which was to “remain in 
effect until the declaration of peace or 
until March 31, 1920, in case peace is 
not declared before that date,” should be 
extended until March 31, 1920, the date 
upon which the present basic wage 
agreement made on May 5, 1916, termi- 
nates. In response to this request the 
representatives of the anthracite oper- 
ators and the anthracite miners. met in 
Philadelphia on September 29, and 
continued the agreement. This action 
called forth a decided expression of ap- 
proval from Senator Frelinghuysen on 
the floor of the Senate, in the same 
speech in which he condemned the lead- 
ers of the bituminous miners for their 
unreasonable demands and for their high- 
handed action in seeking to compel ac- 
ceptance of their terms “without amend- 
ment,” with the penalty, as an alterna- 
tive, of a nation-wide coal strike with all 
the paralysis of transportation and in- 
dustry, and of the suffering among the 
people that such action would entail. 

It does not seem possible that John 
L. Lewis, acting president of the United 
Mine Workers, and his lieutenants will 
run the risk of bringing this organiza- 
tion under the wrath of public opinion 
by carrying their threat to the extreme. 
The principal factor in the successful 
conduct of a strike which materially af- 
fects the people is the sympathy of the 
people in the cause for which the strike 
is called. In the present case public sym- 


pathy is far removed from the workers 
in the bituminous coal mines. The pub- 
lic knows that the demands are out of 
reason, and not an inconsiderable part 
of that public realizes that the miners’ 
leaders are playing a hold-up game. An- 
other part believes that the present atti- 
tude of the mine workers is one of bluff 
and bluster and that, brought face to 
face with determination on the part of 
the operators, backed by outraged and 
indignant public opinion, the miners will 
accept the proffered olive branch and 
agree to a maintenance of the status quo 
until March 31, 1920, as the workers in 
the anthracite region have already seen 
their way to do. 


The writer is inclined to agree with 
the editor of the American Coal Journal, 
who in a recent review of the situation 
stated that personally he did not believe 
there would be a strike, although every 
indication pointed that way. With him, 
the writer is sanguine that in the end 
good sense will prevail; that, though 
the mines may be shut down for a while 
in order that the leaders may save their 
faces, a compromise will be effected be- 
fore actual suffering begins, and that 
bituminous coal will be mined pretty 
steadily during the coming winter and 
not on a basis of six hours a day, five 
days in the week. 

EDWARD W. PARKER 


The Hungarian Tangle 


FoR over a thousand years Hungary 

has existed as a national entity. Ar- 
mies have swept across the country; 
the border states have changed their 
boundaries, but the Hungarian bounda- 
ries have remained. The reason of this 
is geographical. With its rivers, its 
plains, its mountains, Hungary was com- 
plete and self-sustaining. Socially, the 
composition of the state was a curious 
survival of feudal times, picturesque per- 
haps, but decidedly unpleasant for all ex- 
cept members of the ruling class. The 
great nobles dominated Hungary. They 
were warriors, autocrats, impervious to 
modern social ideas. None but members 
of this class had any influence in the 
Government. Below the nobles existed a 
very restricted middle class, including 
successful men in the commercial field, 
but this class never exerted any impor- 
tant influence on the country. The great 
mass of people were and are peasants, 
without much education and with little 
ambition except to own land. The only 
supporters of the late unlamented Bol- 
shevist régime were parts of the laboring 
classes in the cities and the large towns. 

Half of the inhabitants of Hungary 
are of alien race and this has made 
thoughtless people accuse the Magyars of 
conquering and then oppressing the in- 
habitants of foreign states. That aliens 
were oppressed is true, but they came to 
Hungary of their own free will and this 
colonization has given a queer twist to 
the problem of self-determination. If 
large numbers of Mexicans crowded into 
Texas, settled there, multiplied, and fi- 
nally outnumbered the native Americans, 
exactly how long would it be before the 
United States would be compelled to cede 
Texas to Mexico on the plea of self-de- 
termination? The problem of Transyl- 
vania is precisely the same. The Ruman- 
ians settled there, multiplied, grew to 
outnumber the Magyars. Now Hungary 


must cede that portion of its territory to 
Rumania. From the Hungarian point of 
view the same situation exists, of course, 
with regard to the lands ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Jugoslavia. One 
wonders whether the millions of Magyars 
in the ceded countries will be less restless 
than were the Rumanians and Czechs and 
Austrians and Slovenes in Hungarian 
territory. The outlook for peace is not 
hopeful. The Magyars point out, also, 
that in the distribution of their territory 
ethnological reasons were given as deci- 
sive, but that similar reasons did not hold 
in other distributions of territory. Ger- 
man Bohemia, for example, was given to 
Czechoslovakia for economic and geo- 
graphical reasons, although the inhabi- 
tants of the territory were overwhelm- 
ingly German-speaking. In Transylvania 
equally vital geographical and economic 
arguments were cast into the discard be- 
cause slightly more than fifty per cent. 
of the population were Rumanians. In 
the Tyrol both economic and ethnological 
arguments were ignored in order to give 
Italy a better military frontier. “A 
peace of violence,” say the Magyars, “is 
no less a peace of violence because of no- 
ble-sounding explanations. Transylvania 
is given to Rumania because a slight 
majority of the people are Rumanian- 
speaking; Pressburg, overwhelmingly 
Magyar, is given to Czechoslovakia be- 
cause economically that state needs the 
city on the Danube; West Hungary is al- 
lotted to Austria because Vienna needs it 
as a market garden. Not a single reason 
for the assignment of any particular 
scrap of territory seems ever to apply to 
Hungary.” 

Whether or not there is justice in this 
claim is a matter for history to decide. 
It certainly would have appeared more 
straightforward if the Peace Conference 
had said quite simply: “You Magyars 
have proved yourselves, during centuries, 
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aliens under your control. For this rea- 
son we intend so to readjust your boun- 
daries that these groups shall have an 
opportunity of normal development in ac- 
cord with their national characteristics.” 
Such a frank statement could hardly have 
been more irritating to the Hungarians 
and would have saved the Peace Confer- 
ence many difficult explanations. It would 
also have made impossible any Hunga- 
rian appeal to world sympathy, because 
the whole world knows what Magyar 
rule, at least until recent years, has 
meant. 

What the world wants is peace, and no 
sentimental consideration for the newly- 
created nations or blind confidence in the 
omniscience of the hordes of technical 
advisers to the Peace Conference ought 
to prevent consideration of the problem 
as to whether the present “settlement” of 
questions in the Danube regions and 
present events there are likely to lead to- 
ward peace. 

The outstanding fact in Hungary to- 
day is the Rumanian occupation. A con- 
cise résumé of what has occurred since 
the Armistice is necessary to understand 
this situation. Hungary signed the Ar- 
mistice terms and apparently in good 
faith, A government under Count 
Karolyi was formed and continued for 
ecme months, in spite of the fact that the 
boundaries laid down by the Armistice 
were repeatedly violated by Rumanians, 
Czechs, and Serbs, because Karolyi was 
supposed to be on good terms with the 
Entente and to be more likely than any 
other to save some semblance of the an- 
cient state. The Entente considered, 
promised, did nothing to restrain the ra- 
pacity of its little mid-European Allies, 
and in the final crisis Karolyi, discredit- 
ed, turned the Government over to the 
Bolshevists. Bela Kun ignored the terms 
of the Armistice as completely as his 
neighbors had ignored it, proceeded to 
build up a Red army, and made a very 
successful raid in Slovakia. The Peace 
Conference ordered him out. He with- 
drew his armies and appeared to be con- 
centrating them on the Rumanian fron. 
tier—a frontier, it may be said, that was 
already many miles west of the line pre- 
scribed. Exactly what happened at this 
point can not be determined. Bela Kun 
actually attacked the Rumanians on July 
20, but his army was quickly repulsed. 
Whether he could have attacked again 
had he wished, is not known. His army 
had been recruited to save the state. Af- 
ter it was formed the Bolshevists stopped 
preaching nationalism and talked only 
Bolshevist principles. These interested 
the majority of the army not at all and, 
after the retreat from Slovakia, deser- 
tions occurred by the thousands. Such 
an army could hardly hav. t.<n consid- 


ered a serious menace to Rumania, but, 
on the ground that it was planning fur- 
ther attacks, the Rumanians prepared to 
advance. Things happened with bewil- 
dering rapidity. The Bolshevist Govern- 
ment fell and was succeeded by a more 
moderate but still radical Socialist Gov- 
ernment. The Rumanians started toward 
Budapest. If, at this critical moment, 
Paris had shown determination and re- 
source, the situation might have been 
saved, but instead the Peace Conference 
only warned the new Government to car- 
ry out the Armistice terms—already vio- 
lated by all concerned—and defined again 
the frontier lines beyond which Hunga- 
rian troops might not advance. In the 
east this line was already imaginary, for 
the Rumanians had long since crossed 
it in their hot-foot advance on Budapest. 
They took the city, almost without oppo- 
sition, and on August 6, by a bloodless 
coup d’état, the Archduke Joseph seized 
the reigns of government. 

In any discussion of this illegal Ruma- 
nian invasion it would be unfair to Ru- 
mania not to admit, at the outset, that 
the Rumanian Government probably had 
as little confidence in the ability of the 
Peace Conference to restrain the Hunga- 
rians as successive Hungarian Govern- 
ments had in the promises of the same 
Conference to restrain the land hunger 
of its Allies. Rumania had watched the 
disorders in Hungary for months and 
found conditions in August hardly less 
chaotic than in March. Rumania saw lit- 
tle hope of recovering the supplies car- 
ried off by Germans, Austrians, and Hun- 
garians after the seizure of Bucharest 
during the war. Here was an opportu- 
nity, Hungary being prostrate, to get 
redress, and to atone for the ignominy 
of the German-Hungarian entry into 
Bucharest by a Rumanian entrance into 
Budapest. However regrettable, such 
considerations were so human as to 
be almost legitimate. But beyond 
the initial excuse there is nothing 
to be said for Rumania. The in- 
vasion was the most flagrant violation 
of the Armistice that had occurred; al- 
though practically unopposed, it was 
characterized by a brutality that recalls 
the German invasion of Belgium and 
northern France. Looting and murder 
were the order of the day and the people 
dared not retaliate, since the Rumanian 
Commander had stated that for any Ru- 
manian soldier killed five Hungarians 
would be executed. 

But if little can be said for the Ruma- 
nian invasion, no excuse whatever can be 
made for the occupation. The Ruma- 
nians have flouted the Allied Mission in 
Budapest; they have laughed at the 
Peace Conference in Paris, justifying all 
they have done with true Oriental diplo- 


macy. What these things are forms the 
most recent chapter of human brutality. 
The Rumanians destroyed the railway to 
Vienna; they seized all the food they 
could find; they stripped machinery from 
the factories, throwing thousands out 
of employment; they requisitioned all 
livestock; they carried off all medicines 
and surgical dressings from the hospitals 
in Budapest, leaving the patients in a 
deplorable condition; they took all the 
shoes from the orphanages, so that the 
children will have to go barefoot during 
the coming winter—all these things on 
the ground of “military necessity” or be- 
cause “they had been stolen from Rv- 
mania.” They seized practically all 
the rolling stock of the country. It 
is known that up to September 18, 759 
locomotives and 18,495 cars had crossed 
the Tisza River en route to Rumania. 
Since that time they have taken so many 
cars “for troop movements” that Hun- 
gary has left only 4,500 cars for some 
60,000 kilometers of line—and it takes 
4,000 cars daily to feed Budapest alone! 
These cars have not gone away empty. 
Nearly 4,000 contained railroad and war 
material and oil tanks; 500 more were 
filled with leather; 2,461 were sealed so 
that the character of the loot they con- 
tained could not be determined. These 
cars were all “stolen from Rumania, who 
is only taking back her own;” yet large 
numbers are cars belonging to the rail- 
roads of Austria, Alsace, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, and Jugoslavia. Of course, Ruma- 
nia has promised to furnish the Peace 
Conference with a list of all requisitions 
and to abide by its decisions, but what 
this list will contain and how much will 
ever be recovered is quite another mat- 
ter. Apparently, the Rumanians intend 
to remain in Hungary until after the 
harvest, since Hungarian corn would be 
appreciated in Bucharest. In the mean- 
time, Hungary itself has been reduced to 
a state of abject misery, with no food, 
without materials, without money, with- 
out work, without hope. 

All this is the material side of the pic- 
ture. On the moral and political side it 
is no better. The Government of the 
Archduke Joseph fell almost immediately 
because the Allies, for once, took a firm 
stand. The weak Friedrich Government 
that succeeded seems, strangely enough, 
to have popular approval and confidence, 
but it has not been recognized for fear 
that it may be “reactionary,” and Ruma- 
nia is, therefore, able to justify its oc- 
cupation on the ground that Hungary is 
enemy territory. Rumania offered terms 
to Hungary as soon as Budapest fell; 
terms involving extensive territorial ces- 
sions, close economic union, and military 
alliance. So far, the Friedrich Govern- 
ment has refused to accept these terms 
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and for that reason is hated by the Ru- 
manians. But as Paris continues to send 
futile remonstrances to Rumania and as 
Hungary falls into darker misery, the 
opinion is growing that alliance with 
Rumania might be the wiser choice be- 
tween two evils. Perhaps the Magyars 
who now favor this alliance understand 
the real Rumanian plan of forming a 
greater Rumania which shall replace the 
Hapsburg Empire and in which they will 
occupy the dominant position. One thing 
is certain, Hungary will not remain long 
a vassal of the nation which it despises 
most among all nations. 

The Rumanians are not only imposing 
their independent terms on the Hunga- 
rian Government. They are also taking 
effective measures to prevent either the 
continuance of the present Government 
or the establishment of a more stable 
government when the time for them to re- 
tire finally comes. Anarchy will spring 
out of the misery in Budapest as soon as 
the Rumanian soldiery withdraws, unless 
there is an efficient Hungarian police. 
But the Rumanians thwart every effort 
to establish such a force. They agree to 
the principle and then make its realiza- 
tion impossible. This, of course, is a 
part of their whole plan to force accept- 
ance of their terms on Hungary. If 
Bolshevism again gains control, the Ru- 
manians expect to come into Hungary 
again, this time at the request of the 
Allies, and they are sure that a second 
occupation will be permanent. 

Unfortunately, the Rumanians do not 
even confine their requisitions and their 
methods of coercion to those parts of 
Hungary which will remain Hungarian. 
The part of Transylvania which is to be 
assigned to Rumania groans under the 
exactions of swarms of petty officials 
from Bucharest; thousands who will not 
immediately take the oath of allegiance 
are being deported after all their prop- 
erty has been confiscated; even the Ru- 
manian inhabitants of the district, people 
of higher grade than the Rumanians 
from Rumania proper, are crying out 
against the tactics of their countrymen. 
In Bessarabia the people are praying for 
relief from the Rumanian locusts which 
are stripping the country bare, carrying 
off even the relief food sent from Amer- 
ica. If such action is indicative of Ru- 
manian plans for the future, it is no 
wonder that the Government refused to 
sign the Austrian Peace Treaty because 
of its provisions for the protection of 
minorities. 

Peace is the ideal toward which the 
world is straining—peace in southeast- 
ern Europe as well as in western Europe 
and the Americas. In Hungary, war with 
all its attendant horrors actually exists, 
and it is not a purifying war but one 


which will make recrudescence of wars 
between Hungary and Rumania almost 
certain for years to come. Czechoslova- 
kia, in the meanwhile, looks on in disgust, 
not for altruistic reasons but because she 
can have no share in the plunder. Jugosla- 
via may have a certain sympathy for 
Hungary, but if so it is because she fears 
for herself. The Italians support Ruma- 
nia and would like nothing better than 
to see her dominant in Hungary as a 
menace on the northern border of Ser- 
bia. A few months ago Italy supported 
Bela Kun for the same reason. Bulgaria 
is sullen and is plotting revenge. All this 
looks like war, like a transfer of Balkan 
problems and animosities toward Central 
Europe. But these are matters for the 
future. The immediate issue, and one 
that cannot much longer be avoided, is 
the settlement of the intolerable situa- 
tion in Hungary. 
EXAMINER 


Correspondence 


Interpreting the Treaty 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Can we use “reservations” in our rat- 
ification of the treaty without, in logic at 
least, needing their acceptance by the 
other signatories? Isn’t interpretation 
the only safe term so far proposed? 

Would it not be perfectly practical to 
say: We interpret Article X to leave 
any people free to complain to the League 
that its territory is wrongfully held by 
an alien power, and to demand from the 
League action for its restoration? 

And also, for instance: We interpret 
the provisions regarding Shantung to 
mean that Japan, in accordance with her 
own statements, is to receive the rights 
formerly wrongfully held by Germany, as 
an intermediary for their return to 
China? 

At first I favored ratification without 
any qualification whatever, but the dis- 
cussion has made me in favor of quali- 
fying with those two interpretations. 

HENRY HOLT 
Burlington, Vermont, October 20 


Constitutional Powers of the 


President 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

May I suggest that the letter of Mr. 
Jessup in your last issue loses sight of 
the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dent with regard to the Treaty now be- 
fore the Senate. The work of the Amer- 
ican negotiators may be over, but the 
Executive is far from being functus of- 
ficio. The ministerial duty of the State 
Department to certify the action of the 


Senate under Article 440 of the Treaty 
cannot be performed unless the Treaty 
is approved by the President. He it is 
who, under our Constitution, has the sole 
power to make treaties, though two- 
thirds of the Senate must concur in their 
ratification. If the Senate, whether by 
amendments or reservations equivalent 
thereto, tries to modify the Treaty, it 
thereby creates a new document which 
the President is not bound to accept or 
present to the Allied Powers. As Op- 
penheim points out (2nd Ed. Vol. I, S 
517): 


It follows from the nature of ratification 
as a necessary confirmation of a treaty al- 
ready concluded that ratification must be 
either given or refused, no conditional or 
partial ratification being possible. That oc- 
casionally a State tries to modify a treaty 
in ratifying it ‘cannot be denied, yet condi- 
tional ratification is no ratificatoin at all, but 
equivalent to refusal of ratification. Nothing 
of course, prevents the other contracting party 
from entering into fresh negotiations in re- 
gard to such modifications; but it must be 
emphasized that such negotiations are nego- 
tiations for a new treaty, the old treaty hav- 
ing become null and void through its con- 
ditional ratification as identical with refusal 
of ratification, whereby the treaty falls to the 
ground. Thus, for instance, when the United 
States Senate on December 20, 1900, in con- 
senting to the ratification of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty as regards the Nicaragua Canal, 
added modifying amendments, Great Britain 
did not accept the amendments and consid- 
ered the treaty fallen to the ground. 

In a note on the same page, this au- 
thority on International Law sets forth 
clearly the Presidential function: 

It is of importance to emphasize that the 
United States Senate, in proposing an amend- 
ment to a treaty before its ratification, does 
not, strictly speaking, ratify such treaty con- 
ditionally, since it is the President, and not 
the Senate, who possesses the power of 
granting or refusing ratification; see Wil- 
loughby, “The Constitutional Law of the 
United States” (1910), I. p. 462, note 14. The 
President, however, according to article 2 of 
the Constitution, cannot grant ratification 
without the consent of the Senate, and the 
proposal of an amendment to a treaty on the 
part of the Senate, therefore, comprises, in- 
directly, the proposal of a new treaty. 

The reservations now proposed by the 
majority of the Senate Committee would 
unquestionably make of the document be- 
fore them a new treaty, requiring sub- 
mission to the Allied Powers for ratifi- 
cation. It would have to be ratified also 
by Germany unless the Allies summoned 
her again to Versailles and compelled her 
acquiescence in the altered instrument. 

The President probably knows very 
well the futility of thus opening again 
the discussions of the Peace Conference 
and it may well be questioned whether 
the Treaty will not come to a musty end 
in the pigeon holes of the State Depart- 
ment, if two-thirds of the Senate concur 
in the proposed alterations. 


WILLIAM D. GAILLARD 
New York, October 27 
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**Anti-Wilson’’ 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


pas article, “Anti-Wilson,” in this 
week’s Review, tempts one to elaborate 
the theme. Unfortunately, too many 
among us have the habit of using words 
carelessly and inaccurately. Persons 
who express strong disapproval and dis- 
trust are accused of hatred by those who 
are enamored of rhetoric and glittering 
generalities and who resent a comparison 
of words with acts, and of contradictory 
utterances in the past and present. 

“Lest we forget!” is a phrase to be 
more highly cherished. The first mile- 
stone in the condition of distrust was, 
not in 1916, but in 1913, on the occasion 
of Mr. Wilson’s unwarranted interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Mexico, 
whereby we became responsible for the 
state of anarchy afflicting that unhappy 
country for the last six years. 

A good degree of modesty at the Coun- 
cil Table of Europe would, I feel, have 
been more fitting than an air, however 
veiled, of domination or dictation, which 
unquestionably has been resented pri- 
vately, even if it has not been resented 
publicly. 

If the World War was brought on by 
an ambitious nation desiring world do- 
minion and was ruthlessly waged against 
those who were fighting for their own 
liberty and freedom, and to preserve civ- 
ilization and common decency on the face 
of the earth, it should not have taken our 
President two and a half years to dis- 
cover it and three and a half to decide 
really to employ “force to the limit.” It 
might be well for him to reflect on this 
before reproaching the Senate for its 
dilatoriness in getting through with 
the business of ratifying the Peace 
Treaty. 

We should have been in the war im- 
mediately after the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. Reasonable prudence demanded 
that when we saw the greatness of the 
war we should have begun to prepare, in 
case we should later become involved. 
Instead, we entered unprepared at the 
eleventh hour, with no more reason than 
two years earlier. When we consider the 
millions of lives lost, the billions of 
money wasted, the agony and suffering 
of two long years which our earlier en- 
trance into the war would have saved to 
Europe, with the resulting condition of 
poverty and anarchy, including the Bol- 
shevism of Russia, how should we who 
shirked our duty so long boast of finish- 
ing the war and claim the right to dictate 
Peace terms because we were wholly al- 
truistic and desired only to see justice 
prevail? 

Our boast of altruism seems out of 


place. Suppose Germany victorious, oc- 
cupying half of France, with the Chan- 
nel ports, and dominating all of Eastern 
Europe, with the route to the Persian 
Gulf! Was the prospect pleasinz? What 
might next have happened to us? It is 
stupid to suppose that we had not a vital 
interest in the preservation in full 
strength of the democratic nations of 
Western Europe. 

We have had talk of our moral leader- 
ship. When did that begin? Not in 1914, 
when, instead of a protest on the invasion 
of Belgium, we were told to be neutral 
in thought. Not when the Lusitania was 
sunk or while the years went by, until 
the Fourteen Points were developed. Are 
these sufficient to make us the moral 
leader? In my opinion they have been a 
potent factor in the development of the 
present unreasoning world agitation. 
These Points were never endorsed by 
Congress and the election of 1918 showed 
clearly that the nation did not desire to 
endorse every sentiment of Mr. Wilson. 
It showed that the nation was tired of 
a dictatorship and that it had no wish 
to impose a dictator upon the Peace Con- 
ference or for a headship of a League of 
Nations, as some of us last November 
realized was the expectation and ambi- 
tion. 

A Peace Treaty might have been made 
that would have been accepted by the 
Senate six months ago. A League of 
Nations should have been a matter of 
slow growth and later deliberation. 
Lightly bound at first and on a basis of 
international law, the nations might 
gradually come into better understanding 
and closer union. A league in the fram- 
ing of which Secretary Lansing and John 
Bassett Moore as Democrats, Col. House 
as the President’s personal representa- 
tive, Elihu Root and Taft or Hughes as 
Republicans had had a share, and one 
which they recommended with unanimity 
would have been received by the nation 
with far greater confidence than a league 
dominated by a single individual, how- 
ever idealistic and unpractical. 

With the deliberate intertwining of 
Peace Treaty with League, careful scru- 
tiny should not be cause for complaint, 
nor divergence of opinion on so grave 
a matter seem unwarranted. It is also 
unseemly that we should assume our 
leaders and representatives to be abler 
or to have more zeal for justice than 
those of other nations. To sit at the 
Peace Table as counsellors with becom- 
ing modesty was a fitting part; to har- 
monize, if possible, where divergence ap- 
peared, and not by dictation to create 
dissension, as in the case of Italy and 
Fiume. 

ANNIE S. PECK 
New York, September 27 


Book Reviews 


American Syndicalism 


The I. W. W._A Study of American Syn- 
dicalism. By Paul Frederick Brissen- 
den. New York: Columbia University, 
Longmans, Green and Co., Agents. 


WHILE it may be substantially correct 

to designate the I. W. W. as a phase 
of syndicalism, it is well to point out, 
as Doctor Brissenden does, that it was 
at first essentially different from French 
revolutionary unionism and could justly 
boast American nativity, for it was the 
child of the Western Federation of 
Miners. True, certain Socialists offici- 
ated at its birth and strove for a time 
to direct its footsteps; but it was a head- 
strong infant, and presently the self-im- 
posed guardians, and even the parent or- 
gafiization, left it to its own devices. It 
gradually drifted toward syndicalism, es- 
pecially after the visits of “Bill” Hay- 
wood and William Z. Foster to Europe 
in 1908, 1910, and 1911, and the visit 
of Tom Mann to America in 1918; but it 
still differs from the French movement 
in several important respects, notably its 
decentralized organization and its antag- 
onism to other labor unions. 

The prime movers of the I. W. W. 
were representatives of a few unpros- 
perous unions. The American Labor 
Union, of which the Western Federation 
of Miners was chief partner, met in Chi- 
cago in the fall of 1904, soon after the 
failure of the notorious Cripple Creek 
Strike, and sent a call to about thirty 
radical labor leaders and Socialists to 
meet in conference for the purpose of 
creating a double-barreled organization, 
both political and industrial, which 
should unite the working people of Amer- 
ica on correct revolutionary principles 
and conform to the structure of the fu- 
ture Socialist society. At the confer- 
ence in January, 1905, a Manifesto was 
drawn up explaining the principles and 
purposes of the new organization, and 
calling for a constitutional convention 
to meet in Chicago on June 27. The 
final draft of the Manifesto was made 
by A. M. Simons, editor of the Inter- 
national Socialist Magazine, and is an in- 
teresting example of the application of 
Marxian theory to modern industrial 
conditions in that it attributes the fu- 
tility of craft unionism to the fact that 
the crafts themselves are being destroyed 
by the ever increasing use of machinery. 
Craft unionism, according to the Mani- 
festo, represents divisions perpetuated 
from outgrown industrial stages; it fos- 
ters jealousy, organized scabbery, and 
disintegration; and it plays into the 
hands of the capitalists by entangling 
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agreements based on the mistaken idea 
of harmony of interests between “em- 
ploying exploiter and employed slave.” 
This attack on “old-line unionism” was, 
of course, directed against the American 
Federation of Labor, which, the I. W. 
W. say, is neither American nor a fed- 
eration of labor, and richly deserves to 
be called the “Separation of Labor.” In 
place of this, the Manifesto declared, 
there should be “one great industrial 
union embracing all industries—provid- 
ing for craft autonomy locally, indus- 
trial autonomy internationally, and 
working-class union generally.” 

As A. M. Simons, a member of the So- 
cialist party, was prominent in the Jan- 
uary Convention, so Daniel Loeb, alias 
De Leon, the “Pope of the Socialist 
Labor Party,” dominated the June Con- 
vention, by which the constitution was 
adopted. The preamble, which was the 
work of Father T. J. Hagerty, with one 
er more collaborators, reads in part as 
follows: 

The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. There can be no 
peace as long as hunger and want are found 
among millions of working people, and the 
few, who make up the employing class, have 
all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must 
go on until all the toilers come together on 
the political as well as on the industrial field, 
and take and hold that which they produce 
by their labor, through an economic organ- 
ization of the working class, without affilia- 
tion with any political party. 

These sad conditions can be changed and 
the interests of the working class upheld only 
by an organization formed in such a way that 
all its members in any one industry, or in all 
industries, if necessary, cease work whenever 
a strike or lockout is on in any department 
thereof, thus making an injury to one an 
injury to all. 

One might think from utterances such 
as these that the I. W. W. originated 
in the brain of doctrinaire Socialists, 
whereas it was, at bottom, a labor move- 
ment in which the intellectuals had a 
voice, but not much control. They were 
prominent for a time, by virtue of their 
self-confidence, their positive convictions, 
and their gift of oratory; but soon the 
more radical forces got beyond their 
control and had to be allowed to run 
their course. Among the promoters of 
the movement were Socialists of oppos- 
ing factions, like De Leon, Bohn, Si- 
mons, Debs, Untermann, and Father 
Hagerty; but there was a strong con- 
tingent of bitter and determined indus- 
trial unionists like Charles H. Moyer, 
W. D. Haywood, and Vincent St. John, 
of the Western Federation of Miners, 
John M, O’Neil, editor of the Miners’ 
Magazine, Clarence Smith, of the Amer- 
ican Labor Union, Charles O. Sherman, 
of the United Metal Workers, Frank M. 
McCabe and W. L. Hall, of the United 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, W. 


E. Trautman, editor of the Brauer Zei- 
tung, and “Mother” Mary Jones, a 
firebrand of the Cripple Creek Strike— 
most of them socialistic, and some de- 
cidedly anarchistic in thought and ac- 
tion. It was a motley company of secta- 
rians, and it is little wonder that they 
could not long travel the same road. 
Their later history reminds one of the 
Kirk of the Marrow so well described 
by Crockett, of its successive secessions 
and disruptions, and of the final Synod 
in which the Moderator and the Clerk, 
the sole surviving elders, solemnly ex- 
communicated one another. 

The first schism in the fellowship of 
the I. W. W. occurred at the second Con- 
vention, in 1906; when the “beggars, 
tramps, and proletarian rabble,” under 
the leadership of Trautman, De Leon, 
and St. John, ousted President Sherman 
and abolished the office of president as 
savoring of aristocracy. After this pu- 
rification, mere Socialists of a moderate 
stripe, like Simons and Debs, had no 
place in the I. W. W., realizing, as J. M. 
O’Neil said, that there was a vast dif- 
ference between being class-conscious 
and being class-crazy. 

The defection of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers in 1906 was a serious 
loss to the I. W. W., but the desertion 
of the parent organization, the Western 
Federation of Miners, in the following 
year, was a staggering blow. The trial 
of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone was 
going on at this time, and, although the 
men were acquitted, the Western Fed- 
eration was badly discredited and the ex- 
treme faction, which had supported the 
I. W. W., lost control. Haywood himself 
was dismissed by the Federation in 
April, 1908, after which he devoted his 
talents to the I. W. W. and helped to 
pull it through a most critical period. 
The Western Federation, on the other 
hand, grew more conservative, and in the 
year 1911 it was affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

By this time yet another fissure was 
developing in the I. W. W., between the 
doctrinaire Socialists, under De Leon, 
and the anarchistic Westerners, follow- 
ing St. John and Trautman. Believing 
with Marx that the political is but the re- 
flection of the economic, De Leon and 
his friends had helped to launch the I. 
W. W., but when the movement was well 
under way they tried to direct it in ac- 
cordance with their theoretical precon- 
ceptions, fearing, evidently, to trust the 
natural order of economic evolution. The 
“straight industrialists” of the West, re- 
senting this pedantic and inconsistent 
domination, debarred De Leon and Led- 
ermann from seats in the convention of 
September, 1908, with the result that, 
after much acrimonious discussion as 


to the blackness of pot and kettle, the 
great disruption occurred. Since then 
there have been two I. W. W.’s—the 
Chicago organization, regarded by the 
author as the real thing, and the Detroit 
I. W. W., which in 1915 changed its name 
to the Workers’ International Industrial 
Union. The Detroit faction is the so- 
cialistic, pro-political, industrial union 
I. W. W.—the I. W. W. as it started out 
to be. The Chicago branch, on the 
other hand, which claims to be the orig- 
inal and only root, is the direct-action- 
ist, or anarcho-syndicalist, or anti-polit- 
ical, or red I. W. W.—the “Bummery” 
or “Wobblies of the West.” It is the I. 
W. W. of the Lawrence strike; of the 
lumber jacks of Washington and Ore- 
gon; of free speech fights at Spokane, 
Fresno, and San Diego; of strikes at 
Bisbee, Seattle, and Winnipeg; of the 
coal-miners strikes at Newcastle, Aus- 
tralia; of the Waterside Workers’ strike 
in New Zealand; of the general strike 
in South Africa—the I. W. W. that gath- 
ers together the discontented and des- 
perate of the world wherever trouble is 
to be found or made. 

The history of these successive seces- 
sions from the I. W. W., as given by 
Doctor Brissenden, is of great signifi- 
cance as showing the revolutionary tem- 
per of a group of irreconcilables who 
claim to represent the relatively un- 
skilled and unorganized workers, as op- 
posed to the aristocracy of the American 
Federation of Labor. While they could 
hardly be called syndicalists at first, they 
have gradually become more syndicalis- 
tic in their opposition to doctrinaire So- 
cialism and political action, in their talk 
about sabotage, the general strike and 
other forms of direct action, and in their 
efforts to convert the A. F. of L. by 
“penetration” or “boring from within,” 
rather than by “hammering from with- 
out.” Even as far back as 1911, William 
Z. Foster, who now poses as a regular 
unionist among the steel workers, be- 
came convinced that the weakness of the 
I. W. W. was largely due to its obstinate 
“dual unionism,” and advised a radical 
change of policy. In a letter written to 
the Industrial Worker after his visit to 
Europe, he said: 

I am satisfied from my observations that 
the only way for the I. W. W. to have the 
workers adopt and practice the principles of 
revolutionary unionism is to give up its at- 
tempt to create a new labor movement, turn 
itself into a propaganda league, get into the 
organized labor movement, and revolutionize 
those unions even as our French syndicalist 
fellow-workers have so successfully done with 


theirs. S 
Doctor Brissenden’s excellent book is 


packed with information and will long 
remain the standard authority on the 
I. W. W., yet the profusion of detail 
somewhat obscures the view, and per- 
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haps the author has too studiously 
avoided comment and philosophical in- 
terpretation of the manifold phenomena 
and the confused issues involved. His 
narrative is so impartial as to be almost 
colorless, notwithstanding the fact that 
he has spent most of his life in the 
West and could have added local color 
and personal touches here and there that 
would have made the picture more vivid, 
while not less true. This lack is partly 
supplied in the Appendix, which contains 
selections from the I. W. W. song book, 
“Wobblies,” together with some of the 
quaint humor and pathos often shown 
by those rebellious spirits. One is 
tempted to quote at length from this 
choice collection, but must refer the 
reader to the selections. 


Dreams from France 


A Lire at Stake. By Marcel Berger. Trans- 
lated by Fitzwater Wray. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Licut. By Henri Barbusse. Translated by 
Fitzwater Wray. New York: E, P. 
Dutton and Company. 

Tue Heart’s Domain. By George Duhamel. 
Translated by Eleanor Stimso Brooks. 
New York: The Century Company. 


6éT) ON’T let us complain,” says the 
; good Gandolphe at the close of “A 
Life at Stake.” “As long as the war lasts, 
it would be wrong to be happy.” He is 
comforting himself for the loss of the 
domestic happiness which after all his 
sufferings has been snatched away; he 
is to turn his back on new-won love and 
return to the front. But how often that 
feeling has been echoed in the romantic 
literature of the war—such a feeling as 
we used to connect with the “New En- 
gland conscience:” that happiness is a 
thing right or wrong according to cir- 
cumstances, because a thing essentially 
selfish. Or at best a thing of chance: I 
have it, you have not—and the less said 
about it the better. Gandolphe loses his, 
Jean Darboise (like the hero of the same 
writer’s “Ordeal by Fire”) has the good 
luck to be invalided, and therefore re- 
covers the happiness which, like his life, 
has been staked on the die of battle. Jean 
is personally a better man for his ex- 
perience—more of a man, at least. But 
it is Gandolphe, with his simple and no- 
ble spirit of altruism, who seems to point 
the higher moral of the story. It is 
with the Gandolphes that the hope of 
the future lies. He embodies his dream, 
as happens, in the theory of Socialism: 
“I could wish there were more affection 
and kindness in it. . . . That can be 
added. It is under that flag that we shall 
make our own new conquests. No more 
sectarians—the party is open to all of 
good-will. We shall appeal to all men 
who are capable of responding to the 


sight of human suffering, of surrender- 
ing something of their pleasures to re- 
lieve that suffering. Liberals, Radicals, 
Christians,—there is room for all in our 
ranks.” The story is less impressive 
than “Ordeal by Fire,” very likely be- 
cause that was one of the earliest pow- 
erful fictions produced by the war, a tale 
which made no attempt to sentimental- 
ize the brutalities of the new fighting, 
yet caught glimpses of a France and a 
world in some ways purified by that hor- 
ror. Its central figure typified the pagan 
and individualistic France, devoted to 
“L’amour” and “Le sport,” but with eyes 
averted from the nobler visions of a 
France which had not outlived its high 
mission. 

If in this narrative and its predeces- 
sors Marcel Berger lays bare something 
of the terror and squalor of the latest 
warfare, he finds there neither despair 
nor the clear need of grasping some new 
and untried way of escape. And there 
is always a note of human cheerfulness 
which defends him from hysteria. We 
recognize in him that grudging, or sav- 
ing restraint, that instinctive avoidance 
of intellectual or emotional excess which 
we are in the habit of identifying not 
merely with humor but with “Anglo- 
Saxon” humor. And this is the quality 
we miss in Henri Barbusse and Georges 
Duhamel, the two French writers who 
have found a wider fame than Berger’s 
as interpreters of the war from the 
point of view of the individual. “Under 
Fire” shocked and enchanted a France 
which after all is never contented with 
the flourish of her rhetoric. Let us die, 
with a noble gesture, for “la patrie,” yes: 
but let us acknowledge it in confidence to 
be a dingy and dispiriting job! Barbusse 
uttered boldly the unhappy thoughts and 
experiences and feelings of the poilu at 
his day’s work; and something like a 
sigh of relief went up from thousands 
when the dismal familiar facts were at 
last put on record by a skilful pen. 
France had got that off her chest, at all 
events! In like manner the “Civiliza- 
tion” of Georges Duhamel gave expres- 
sion to the deep pessimism that the spec- 
tacle of Europe tearing at her own vitals 
roused in so many sensitive breasts. And 
again France and a larger world breath- 
ed relief that the worst had at last been 
admitted. We might now be free to 
make a new beginning, somehow, in some 
direction, when there should be light 
enough, when the heart of man should 
have recaptured its own. 

And at once these two disillu- 
sioned chroniclers of a tormented age 
have turned towards such a_ be- 
ginning. As fiction, “Light” is the 
tale of another individual “life at stake,” 
another Frenchman going to war none 


too willingly and faring none too well: 
surviving to take up the burden of life 
as the war has refashioned it. What has 
it all meant, what does it leave him to 
hope for? It has freed him from sen- 
sualism and egotism and, it seems, from 
patriotism as well. It nas revealed to 
him the corruption and instability of the 
world which has proved capable of such 
war, and it brings him a vision of pos- 
sible good to come through the rebirth 
of society. And this is to come through 
the universal triumph of Light, or Truth, 
or Affection, for they are all the same 
thing: “Affection is the greatest of hu- 
man feelings because it is made of re- 
spect, of lucidity, and light. To under- 
stand the truth and make oneself 
equal to it is everything; and to love is 
to know everything and to understand. 
Affection, which I call also compassion, 
because I see no difference between them, 
dominates everything by reason of its 
clear sight. It is a sentiment as im- 
mense as if it were mad. .. .” Is 
this generous mysticism, or common- 
place, or sheer pretentious _ balder- 
dash? Upon the reader’s answer 
to this question is likely to hang 
his response to the prophet’s advo- 
cacy of the extreme radical remedy for 
the sickness of our time. His prophecy 
of “the inevitable advent of the universal 
republic” (under which there shall be no 
more wrong or self-seeking wars or pov- 
erty or unhappiness) closes naturally 
with a cry for violence: “O you people 
of the world, you the unwearying van- 
quished of History, I appeal to your jus- 
tice and I appeal to your anger. Over the 
vague quarrels which drench the strands 
with blood, over the plunderers of ship- 
wrecks, over the jetsam and the reefs, 
and the palaces and monuments built 
upon the sand, I see the high tide com- 
ing. Truth is the only revolutionary by 
reason of error’s disorder. Revolution 
is Order.” With which triumphal re 
duction to the absurd a proletarian world 
which had finally thrown overboard both 


‘humor and common sense might well be 


content. 

Neither of these “saving” qualities is 
present in “The Heart’s Domain.” The 
book quivers with emotion, with intel- 
lectual excitement, with prophetic zeal. 
It is full of eloquence, of passionate 
yearnings towards happiness for man- 
kind. It never lets up for an instant, 
and we venture to guess that most “An- 
glo-Saxon” readers will be secretly or 
openly bored with it before, at the two- 
hundredth page, it arrives at the full 
stop. The truth is, we like even our 
prophets to “keep their hair on.” We 
hate a scene, even if nobody is looking 
on, and we resent hysteria of the mind 
hardly less than of the body. As is cus- 
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tomary with prophecies, its subject-mat- 
ter is recognizable. M. Duhamel, we 
gather, has discovered that mankind was 
porn to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The old civilization is con- 
demned: war has shown us its hollow- 
ness. To break with it we must seek in- 
dividual happiness first of all. That hap- 
piness lies in simple living and honest 
human relations. The happiness of so- 
ciety hangs on our restoring moral and 
aesthetic culture as against scientific 
and industrial “progress.” As for the 
question of authority, “there will not be 
lacking men of good will who will be 
glad to devote themselves to directing 
this liberty, to transforming the mean- 
ing and the demands of joy, propagating 
a culture which, unlike those old errors, 
will support education more readily than 
instruction—men who will more often 
address themselves to the heart than to 
the disastrous reason.” 
H. W. BoYNTON 


An Impartial View of the 
Irish Difficulty 


IRELAND AND ENGLAND IN THE Past AND 
Present. By Edward Raymond Turner. 
New York: The Century Co. 


pus is in several respects an ex- 

cellent and timely volume. It should 
be read by those Irishmen abroad who 
still think of the land of their ancestors 
as it was fifty or sixty years ago, before 
the growth of English liberalism had 
softened the harshness of an earlier 
régime and inspired the Gladstonian 
gospel of reparation. It should be stud- 
ied with equal interest by those English- 
men who think of Ireland as a country 
of ceaseless discontent, upon which gen- 
erous kindness is being lavished in vain, 
and who—utterly unacquainted as they 
often are with the historical roots of 
persisting bitterness—need just such a 
picture of old horrors as the first part of 
this book sets before them. Professor 
Turner’s book is a valuable corrective 
to both sides. Lecky once said that Irish 
history is something for Englishmen to 
remember and for Irishmen to forget. 
Professor Turner, though he has clearly 
appreciated the element of wisdom in 
this advice, gives one the impression 
that he would amend it by urging that 
those on the east side of the Channel 
should think more of the remoter past 
and those on the west side more of the 
immediate present. 

Quite apart from the value of this 
book as casting light on the controversies 
of our own day, it is to be hignly 
commended as an historical summary, 
such as it would be hard to find in brief 
compass elsewhere, of early Irish devel- 


opment, of the literature, customs, sys- 
tems of law, achievements of missionary 
enterprise which gave old Ireland a dis- 
tinction largely unknown to the general 
reader. The second part of the book, 
entitled “The New Age: Atonement and 
Redress,” presents in vigorous style 
those facts about the land war, the agri- 
cultural renaissance, and the nineteenth 
century struggle for Home Rule, with a 
marshalling of the arguments on both 
sides, which cannot fail to help those who 
wish to make up their minds upon a 
very urgent contemporary situation. The 
picture in the concluding part of the 
Irish literary revival should be consid- 
ered by all who want to understand Sinn 
Fein. Prejudice, rhetoric, avoidance of 
inconvenient difficulties, have become so 
familiar to us in this field that we should 
welcome so signal a contribution in quite 
another spirit to a controversy still wait- 
ing—but unable to wait much longer— 
for its settlement. 

It is in his treatment of the problem 
of “Ulster” that Professor Turner’s book 
is least satisfactory. He does well, in- 
deed, to insist that not all of the truth 
lies on either extreme side in that acrid 
dispute. He does well to compel his 
readers to a calm survey of the reason- 
ableness which belongs, in some measure, 
to each. Like almost everyone else whose 
judgment is worth attending to, Profes- 
sor Turner expects and desires some 
scheme of Irish Home Rule. But so long 
as one continues to wait for a scheme 
upon which everyone will agree, the hope 
of a decision is quite visionary. To speak 
about “No coercion for Ulster,” without 
regard to what Ulster may choose to de- 
mand, is like speaking of “No coercion 
for Sinn Fein,” with similar recklessness 
of what Sinn Fein may insist upon. It 
is quite unfair to convey, as Professor 
Turner does, that Nationalists and Car- 
sonites should be looked upon side by 
side as separated by a mere honest dif- 
ference of opinion. The contrast is far 
deeper than this, and it deserves at the 
present moment to have its tremendous 
significance pointed out. 

On one side we see a constitutional 
agitation stretching over at least thirty 
years, an agitation that was patient, 
forbearing, ready for all compro- 
mises which did not sacrifice the 
great purpose, frowning upon  vio- 
lence, encouraging among its support- 
ers only such hope as could base itself 
upon an effective and a reasoned appeal. 
On the other side we have had an orgy 
of seditious threats, seeking to terrify 
where it could not persuade, scouting all 
arrangements which did not mean com- 
plete capitulation to its own demand, set- 
ting at defiance every restraint by which 
British party strife is kept within whole 


some limits, and relying chiefly upon that 
advantage which men who will stop at 
nothing so often command over those 
who will agitate only within the bounds 
of public safety. The present reviewer, 
who lived in Ireland until 1914, can re- 
call how Unionist meetings used to be 
held there without tumult or disorder in 
such Nationalist cities as Limerick or 
Cork. He can also recall seeing the au- 
tomobile of a British Cabinet Minister 
attacked by a mob in Belfast, a mob 
which was no chance collection of irre- 
sponsibles, but which had been incited 
by Ulster leaders to use physical force 
in preventing an address on Home Rule 
from being delivered in a public hall 
supported from public taxes by one of 
the King’s Secretaries of State. The 
true counterpart to Carsonism is not 
Nationalism but Sinn Fein, and to this 
crucial fact the great organs of Con- 
servative opinion in England, like the 
Times and the Observer, have slowly but 
at length decisively awakened. 

The chief thing that one misses in 
Professor Turner’s book is a clear real- 
ization that settlement can never come 
until the acceptance by a minority of 
what has been constitutionally decided 
upom after’ reasoned argument is en- 
forced with impartial rigor. If the 
Peace Conference at Paris had waited 
until minorities everywhere were cor- 
dially satisfied it would be waiting still. 
If the Irish difficulty is to remain un- 
solved until Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
De Valera coincide in their views, Ire- 
land will continue to be the open sore of 
British administration. No moral is 
just now quite so much needed as the 
moral of playing the game by the game’s 
rules. No other suggestion is quite so 
dangerous in a world tormented with 
“Bolshevism” as the suggestion that if 
a few are prepared to resist “unto the 
death” the many can be alarmed into 
acquiescence in anything. One may feel 
some surprise that Professor Turner’s 
readers should require quite so ele- 
mentary a discipline as his book 
has given them in historical facts, 
in candor, in recognition that truth 
belongs rarely to one disputant alone 
We know at the same time that 
on this special question such warn- 
ings and such guidance were sorely need- 
ed, and we are thankful to our author for 
having provided them. But his book, 
like every other book, has the defect of 
its qualities. The danger of a dispas- 
sionate treatment is that in excess of 
charity, and prolonged balancing, and 
zeal for openness of mind, we may lose 
the chance of a practical conclusion. Un- 
fortunately it is a practical conclusion 
which, before all things, is just now urg- 
ent. We would remind Professor Turner. 
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that in order to be fair and unbiased 
it is not necessary to be forever unable 
to “choose one’s horn in the dilemma.” 
This is perhaps the besetting sin of an 
academic temperament, and a reviewer 
who is himself of the professorial class 
may be forgiven if he quotes a recent 
admonition which that class should lay 
to heart. It is in the words of an Ox- 
ford don in one of Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
novels. “We have ideas, we have imagi- 
nation, that is our strength. And that 
is our weakness. All intellectuals 
are flimsy and uncertain people. It’s not 
only that they are critical and fastidious; 
they are weak-handed.” 

Professor Turner may perhaps reply 
that he had to do one thing at a time, 
and that the thing he chose to do was a 
presenting of facts. He has presented 
many at least of his facts well, and we 
are his debtors. But the grim fact of 
force struggling for the suppression of 
argument is one of the facts he might 
have profitably ingluded. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 


A Poet’s Life of Corneille 


Prerre CORNEILLE. Par Auguste Dorchain. 
Paris: Garnier Fréres. 

T would seem a priori that Pierre 

Corneille of Rouen and Paris, poet, 
dramatist, and critic (the masterly 
examens attached to his plays certainly 
entitle him to the addition of the third 
title), should be well handled by Auguste 
Dorchain of Rouen and Paris, poet, dram- 
atist, and critic. And in fact the new 
biography can not fail to prove a delight 
to all lovers of Corneille and of candid, 
colorful French. Not in years has a 
more readable biography appeared. The 
work is scholarly (but why is there no in- 
dex?) exhaustive at most points, and ex- 
cept for a date or two, apparently careful 
and accurate. But most grateful of all, 
it is a throbbingly vivid and sympathetic 
story of a noble soul and a fine life. 
Dorchain is a hero-worshipper, but Cor- 
neille has been cried down undeservedly, 
and a vigorous eulogy was needed. Most 
of us, perhaps, were inclined to agree 
with the old playwright himself that his 
chief merits were those of a dramatist, 
but under the tuition of the eager school- 
master Dorchain we begin to see merits 
in his lyric verse which escaped us be- 
fore, and having sat at his feet for a 
few hundred pages, we have fallen into 
the spirit of his thesis so thoroughly that 
we even accept without gasping the 
statement that, with Ronsard and Hugo, 
Corneille has the fullest sense of lyric 
orchestration which any French poet 
has possessed. We had found his occa- 
sional lyrics unequal and often tame; 
but commented by Dorchain, they really 
make fair reading. It is certainly truer 
than most of us imagined that there is 


often a flexibility, a variety, a gorgeous 
color-play in the Cornelian line which 
comes a long way towards Victor Hugo. 

For Corneille as dramatist, his most 
recent biographer has made his point, 
beyond a doubt. For breadth, depth, 
variety, nobility, and at his best, for 
spontaneous beauty, Corneille has no 
rival in the French drama. He launched 
Moliére in comedy, and it is not certain 
that the younger man ever passed “Le 
Menteur.” Boileau refused to rank 
Racine at all with the trio of immortals 
comprising Corneille, Moliére, and his 
own resplendent self; and whatever may 
be true of the comparative merit of the 
poet-psychologist Racine and the critic- 
dogmatist Boileau, there is no Racinian 
heroine quite equal in sheer beauty to 
the matchless Pauline of “Polyeucte,” 
and no Racinian play quite so admirably 
built as the marvelous “Rodogune.” This 
most original of French playwrights— 
for his comedy, his tragedy, his melo- 
drama, his dramatic spectacle, were all 
innovations, all took with him a definite 
form which they had not had before and 
which they retained in the hands of later 
writers—this Lessing of the French 
stage, was also its Schiller, its Shake- 
speare, and its Sheridan. 

Corneille’s relatively quiet career 
knew two spectacular interruptions—the 
Academy’s strictures on the “Cid,” and 
the rivalry with Racine—both of which 
have been currently magnified far be- 
yond their real significance. The Acad- 
emy had no authority to criticise the 
work of a non-member unless it was 
specifically submitted for an opinion, 
which was never the case with the “Cid”; 
and the Academy’s published estimate 
was an equal balancing of praise and 
blame. After his first extravagances, 
Corneille had already been verging to- 
wards unity of place as well as of action, 
so that the Academy had not much to 
say to him. And as to the downfall 
which is sometimes asserted to have 
come with the contrast of the two ver- 
sions of “Bérénice”—Corneille’s and Ra- 
cine’s—neither knew beforehand that the 
other was handling the same subject, so 
that there was no such conscious rivalry 
as it would be interesting to read into 
the situation. Corneille wrote three 
fairly successful plays afterwards, quit- 
ting the stage only a year or two before 
his young rival, and during the very last 
years of his life there was such a renewal 
of interest in his dramas as must have 
salved whatever wounds the earlier suc- 
cesses of the younger man, long since 
retired and given over to religious prac- 
tices, may once have caused him. 

It is true, moreover, and this is the 
time to notice it, that Corneille’s dramas 
are the very essence of his nation’s 
spirit. Corneille, whatever his exact 
rank in the group of the noblest French 
poets, is the most French of all. Of his 


four sons and sons-in-law who wore the 
French colors three died in battle; and 
the Cid, Horace, Cinna, are other chil- 
dren of his, eager to pour out their life- 
blood for their country. Corneille was 
no courtier, no blind worshipper of the 
“Roi Soleil,” but he was the throbbing 
heart of that sensitive race who love 
their country as no other race ever loved 
theirs. Corneille the Titan, and not the 
listless decadents of yesterday, is the 
real France which we came to know 
when we fought beside her against the 
Beast. And we who love France should 
learn to know Corneille better. 


The Run of the Shelves 


JP 2°PP, MEAD have just issued, in 

an attractive and well-illustrated 
octavo, “The Story of Our Merchant Ma- 
rine,” by Willis J. Abbott, to whose in- 
terest in things nautical are due his 
“Blue Jackets of ’76, of 1812, of ’61 and 
of ’98,” also “American Ships and Sail- 
ors,” all of which testify to his com- 
petence. His present contribution to the 
literature of the seas is characterized 
by great skill in narration and by em- 
phasis of points interesting, educational, 
suggestive, thrilling, or tragic. Under 
separate chapters the work briefly deals 
with the birth, growth, and decline of our 
merchant navy; the slave trade; whal- 
ing; Arctic explorations; the astounding 
traffic on the Great Lakes; the develop- 
ment and decadence of navigation on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries; Ameri- 
can shipbuilding during the recent war. 
It would be difficult to find elsewhere a 
more useful popular compendium of in- 
formation on these topics. Its reading 
will stimulate a desire to delve more 
deeply into the history of any of his sub- 
jects. Possibly the concluding chapter 
will most forcibly rivet attention, since 
in it he discusses the pressing questions 
of the future of commerce under the 
American flag. He appears to favor sub- 
sidies, a form of assistance which, fall- 
ing on the taxpayers, is likely to encoun- 
ter a considerable opposition. 


Arthur Symons’s “Studies in the 
Elizabethan Drama” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) consists of papers on ten of Shake- 
speare’s plays and three additional es- 
says on Massinger, Day, and Middleton 
and Rowley, respectively. The items 
that make up the volume have all been 
published before—the earliest of them, 
the paper on “Titus Andronicus” (1885), 
now upwards of thirty years ago; the 
latest—the chapter on Middleton and 
Rowley, contributed originally to the 
Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture—in 1907. Much the larger part of 
the volume was written in the decade 
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which closed with 1890, but both the 
earlier and later studies are here repro- 
duced with no changes, except in matters 
of style. It cannot be said that the 
Shakespearean papers open up any new 
critical vistas in the study of the great 
dramatist. The author’s interpretations 
follow strictly orthodox lines and the 
note of laudation is virtually unbroken. 
There is no hint here, either, of the his- 
torical or comparative methods which are 
so strongly emphasized with us. 

In general, no serious objection can 
be raised to this neglect, for a critic has, 
of course, the right to choose his own 
line of approach to his subject. There 
are times, however, when the prosaic in- 
strument of historical research will il- 
luminate obscurities that would baffle 
mere critical acumen, left to itself for 
an indefinite period. This is conspicu- 
ously the case with at least one of the 
plays, dealt with in the present volume, 
viz. “Troilus and Cressida.” Symons 
interprets this apparently cynical play 
as expressing Shakespeare’s philosophy 
of life in one period of his career—as 
a wilful parody on the “tale of Troy di- 
vine,” determined by that philosophy. 
But the studies of Professors Tatlock 
and Lawrence have proved that Shake- 
speare’s conception of the Trojan legend 
did not differ, in essentials, from that 
which the Elizabethans generally had 
inherited from the later Middle Ages— 
only, with his marvellous genius, he has 
imparted to this degraded tradition an 
intense dramatic life. 

Two of the Shakespearean papers— 
namely, those on “Titus Andronicus” and 
“Henry VIII”—are devoted to the prob- 
lems concerning Shakespeare’s share in 
the authorship of these plays; the re- 
mainder are occupied primarily with the 
‘analysis of famous Shakespearean char- 
acters. Only one of the latter group at- 
tains the length of twenty pages, so that 
in elaborateness they do not compare 
with many recent studies of this kind. 
Nevertheless, the analysis, in the most 
favorable instances—e. g. Cleopatra and 
Juliet—if it does not sound the greatest 
depths, shows a fine discrimination in 
characterization, and this quality, to- 
gether with the uniform finish of style 
and frequent felicities of phrase, gives 
these essays a certain distinction. 

Of more value than the Shakespearean 
Studies are the concluding chapters on 
the dramatists contemporary with Shake- 
Speare who were named above. In fact, 
these chapters offer the best apprecia- 
tions that we have of the writers in 
question. Particularly happy is the es- 
Say on Day. Through its delicate sym- 
pathy and charm of style this study is 
likely to rescue from oblivion a minor 


dramatist who stood in need of such 
critical assistance. 


When one takes in hand Marguer- 
ite Wilkinson’s “New Voices” (Macmil- 
lan) and notes that the critical essays 
and cited poems of which its texture is 
wrought require four hundred closely 
printed pages for their accommodation, 
one wonders that so much can still be 
said. After inspection, one wonders that 
sO much can say so little. Not that the 
book lacks truth—lacks judgment of a 
kind. In a sense the location of Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s mind in the world of opinion 
is desirable. Her windows look sunnily 
eastward, and the view is extensive, at 
least over those newly plotted suburbs in 
the city of literature which, if we may 
trust their inhabitants, will shortly be 
the heart of the town. Modernity and 
good-nature—that is Mrs. Wilkinson. 

The outstanding trait in the book is 
facility—facile dicta, facile analysis, fa- 
cile English. We are not surprised to 
hear that the sale has been facile. The 
greatest intellectual difficulties cease to 
be difficulties, if one has the courage sim- 
ply to let them be. Mrs. Wilkinson is not 
wanting in that courage. In the long 
chapter on organic rhythm the mechan- 
ism of free verse, which bristles with 
uncertainties and perplexities, is practi- 
cally let alone, while Mrs. Wilkinson re- 
treats to the shelter of the peaceful gen- 
eralization that the rhythm of a poem 
should be pre-existent in the poet’s sou!. 
She never liked scansion, and the slighted 
anapaests and amphibrachs of her re- 
bellious youth have their instant of re- 
venge when she cites Mr. Frost’s “Some- 
thing there is that doesn’t love a wall” as 
an example of irregularity or relaxation 
in blank verse. Her antipathy to the 
post-Victorians is intense, yet if they are 
what she says they are, they may be said 
to have provided a pattern as well as a 
target for her criticism. Granting free- 
ly that poetry and criticism are distinct 
things, it is still curious to observe that 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s critical habits are the 
antithesis of her poetical tastes. She 
praises poetry that says things concisely, 
finally, concretely, and without didacti- 
cism, and she praises it in a criticism 
that is diffuse, self-repeating, addicted to 
generality, and pedagogic at every turn. 
The post-Victorians often uttered just 
thought in flawless metre. Mrs. Wilkin- 
son often lays down sound principles in 
correct English. There is a delicate sug- 
gestion in the fact that Mrs. Wilkinson 
cannot read the post-Victorians. 


Admirable instances of library codp- 
eration between Great Britain and the 
United States may be seen in two works 
of a highly technical character, which 


have recently appeared in the field of 
thirteenth century British history. These 
are “The Great Roll of the Pipe for the 
Twenty-sixth Year of the Reign of King 
Henry the Third, 1241-1242,” prepared 
and edited by the late Henry L. Cannon, 
of Leland Stanford University, printed 
in England by the Arden Press, printers 
for the Pipe Roll Society, and published 
in America by the Yale Press in its 
series of historical publications (1918); 
and the Leadam and Baldwin “Select 
Cases before the King’s Council, 1243- 
1482,” printed at the Harvard University 
Press for the Selden Society of Great 
Britain and issued as volume xxxvi of 
the series of that society (1919). These 
two works, designed especially for schol- 
ars and making no appeal to the public at 
large, are a splendid tribute to Ameri- 
can scholarship and to the University 
presses that share in their publication. 
Here are two contributions to pure 
research, characterized by the investi- 
gator’s love of learning and humility of 
demeanor, and completed during years 
of mental distraction, which serve to 
allay the fears, held in some quarters, 
that because of the war, scholarship has 
received a blow from which it will not 
easily recover. There is no doubt that 
present needs and problems are absorb- 
ing the time and attention of many who 
under more normal conditions might be 
concerning themselves with the history 
of the past, but the fact that there still 
remains a saving remnant, silently en- 
gaged in the unselfish task of advancing 
knowledge and keeping alight the torch 
of learning, is a happy augury for the 
future. That two of those concerned 
with the editing of the volumes here un- 
der consideration—a work self-effacing 
at best and bringing no compensation 
other than the joy of the doing—should 
not have lived to see the fruition of 
their labors, adds a pathetic interest. 


There must be a very considerable 
number of people of the sort who find 
pictures of old houses and old gardens 
that have been adapted to modern uses 
quite irresistible. In these books the 
text is nothing, or very little, but. the 
pictures—well, the present reviewer is 
willing to acknowledge that he is unable 
to refrain from paging through a volume 
like Albert G. Robinson’s “Old New Eng- 
land Doorways” (Scribner) from cover 
to cover. Here the text is more than 
usually negligible, but it is also unusual- 
ly brief, and the plates photographically 
represent portals through which no one 
could daily pass without a constant en- 
largement of the soul and by which no 
one could pass without a glance that 
would yield a permanent enrichment to 
the treasury of the inward eye. 
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Consider Ludendorff and Me 


. I WONDER if the world seems as queer 
and topsy turvy to you as it does to 
Ludendorff and me. Ludendorff and I 
are writing pieces for the papers. It’s 
my regular job. I am used to it. It’s 
a new game to Ludendorff, but it’s his 
way and my way of making a living at 
the present juncture in the onward march 
of civilization. After all the turmoil 
and convulsion, after all the rack and 
ruin, as the murk clears and the dust 
settles down, Ludendorff and I are re- 
vealed each at the old typewriter pound- 
ing out copy. I am sure there is a great 
moral lesson in the spectacle if I could 
only formulate it and drag it to light. 

The whirligig of chance and the spor- 
tive little gods that control men’s des- 
tinies have never done anything more 
comic. When I think of what Luden- 
dorff was! Only a year ago I was hud- 
dled in a hole wondering whether he was 
going to gobble me up. He was a men- 
ace to the world, breathing fire and 
slaughter and destruction. His word put 
great masses of armed men in motion, 
and death and devastation followed in 
their track. Now, in our office, his stuff 
goes upstairs to the composing room at 
night slugged “Heinie” and gets put on 
page 4 with the furniture ads. 

Ludendorff and I never did agree about 
the war. We were on opposite sides. 
He was conspicuous and powerful. I 
was inconspicuous and feeble. He was 
a professional warrior and I wasn’t even 
asemi-pro. I was just a Class B amateur. 
But, at that, I am not afraid to match 
my “war record” against his. I'll con- 
cede that I didn’t do the Germans as 
much harm as Ludendorff did us and our 
Allies, but to offset that I didn’t do our 
side as much harm as Ludendorff did 
his side. He just about ruined his own 
crowd. The Allied side never took any 
hurt from me. 

Ludendorff’s present occupation is a 
symbol, a sign, of the great change that 
has come over the world. It is something 
as yet hardly realized. It’s incredible that 
only a year ago millions of men had their 
lives put in jeopardy every day by this 
man now writing for the newspapers and 
trying to justify his past foolishness. Be- 
cause I remember those days so vividly 
I read his apology and defense with ab- 
sorbing interest. He seemed then to be- 
stride the world. All our intelligence 
and all our skill were devoted to trying 
to find out what he had in mind, what 
he was going to do next, in what part of 
the line he would try to overcome and 
kill us. Of course, he had his troubles, 
too. 

Never were Ludendorff and I so out of 


harmony and agreement as on August 8, 
last year. “August 8 was the black day 
of the German army in the history of 
this war,” says Ludendorff. “By the early 
hours of the forenoon I had already 
gained a complete impression of the sit- 
uation. It was a very gloomy one,” he 
adds. It was the gloomiest day of the 
war to Ludendorff. It was the brightest, 
gayest, and happiest of all days to me. 
I was too inveterate a baseball fan not 
to know the “break” when I saw it. 
Long before the early forenoon of that 
joyous day I, too, had already gained 
a complete impression of the situation 
and it was anything but a gloomy one. 
I had a hunch that it was all over, and 
that what was to come would be merely 
playing out the schedule until the Hun 
collapsed. 

I began to bet my pay in various 
messes that the war would be over before 
Christmas. The slightly phosphorescent 
trail that marked my happy progress in 
London in January after the armistice 
was possible because I had cashed my 
bets. That is when and that is how in 
a moment of high exaltation I bought 
my lilac and lavender dressing gown, 
which has since intrigued the fancy of 
so many beholders. It is not exactly the 
sort of thing one would buy except in a 
high moment. I look upon it as indirectly 
a gift from Ludendorff to me. 

I can give you an interesting experi- 
ment you can make for yourself in the 
mechanics of vision. It will help you see 
clearly and understand the present world 
we live in that so bristles with odd and 
quaint phenomena. Take any man of 
the “great” and “mighty’—any of the 
temporarily luminous figures who stand 
out above their fellows and regard them 
long enough and steadily and you will 
see just a plain middle-aged man en- 
gaged in making a living or trying to 
justify some past foolishness. It’s easy 
enough to do. In the dry white light 
of these troublous days the rose tints of 
glamour can’t be seen. Let’s try it with 
Ludendorff. As a sort of background to 
help induce the proper mental attitude 
it might be as well to keep in mind that 
a saddle-maker has succeeded the Hohen- 
zollerns as head of the German state. 

Let’s go on with Ludendorff. He is 
a significant figure because of what he 
was and what he is to-day. August 8 
made him a writer for the newspapers. 
It’s a thing he never dreamed of. It 
never entered his Prussian military head 
that he would be impelled and compelled 
to try to justify himself to common men 
at home and abroad for the life he had 
lived and the things he had done and 
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tried to do. He probably needed the 
money, too. Consider his background, 
All of his life after he ceased to be a 
school boy was spent in the German army 
worshiping and training brute force. He 
was out of the common world of men, 
His idea of his fellow men was of infe. 
rior creatures who could be taught to 
obey blindly, to fight and to kill at a sy. 
perior’s bidding. He helped train mil- 
lions to that end. At the end they broke 
down on him, because they were human 
beings. His present estate and plight 
was foreshadowed when we collared a 
grimy little German, badly in need of a 
shave, near Villers Carbonel, on that long 
straight road, the longest and straightest 
in France, I think, that runs from 
Amiens to Vermand. He had a letter 
in the breast pocket of his coat from his 
brother in Hamburg. I read it: 

My dear Ludwig: The war is going to end 
now—is it not so? We have declared that we 
would evacuate the occupied territory so that 
we could enter upon an armistice and peace 
negotiations with the enemy. According to 
my opinion, we shall have an armistice this 
Thursday. Then, at least, the killing will 
cease. It is very clear, anyhow, that we must 
finally have peace, inasmuch as we cannot op- 
pose such a number of enemies. I pray to 
God every day that the Good Lord will pro- 
tect you, for if we should soon have peace, 
and we should lose you, it would be the finish 
of our lives. Therefore, I advise you again— 
take good care of yourself, especially in these 
last days. I always hope that you may be 
captured so that nothing can happen to you 
in these last moments. I am always so anxious 
and at the same time so happy that the terrible 
war is coming to an end. I can scarcely wait 
till you come to the German border, for then 
at least your life will be safe. We shall soon 
have peace. That is certain, for we must 
have peace. As I have already told you, you 
will be back to us this Christmas to stay— 
that is, if nothing should happen to you in those 
last days. Take good care, for on this Thurs- 
day we will have an armistice; on that you 
can depend. 

Ludwig was not the only soldier to 
receive and obey that sensible advice 
from relatives at home, “take good care 
of yourself, especially in these last few 
days.” Ludendorff knew about these let- 
ters. He couldn’t stop them. Even now 
when he writes about those days he gets 
furiously enraged. When common sense 
began to seep into the German soldier's 
head and he saw the jig was up, Luden- 
dorff called it “low morale.” 

Not long before we got Ludwig and 
read his brother’s letter, we managed to 
lay hands on a report of the examination 
of American prisoners by the General 
Staff of the Seventh German Army. It 
was signed “v. Berg, Army Intelligence 
Officer.” I kept a copy of it which you 
may read: 

The moral effect of our fire was not able to 
stop the advance of the infantry seriously. 
The American’s nerves have not yet become 
worn out. 

The troops are in good spirits and full of a 
naive confidence. 
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The statement of one prisoner is character- 
istic, “We kill or are killed.” ; ; 

It was impossible to obtain any information. 
The prisoners will give scarcely any informa- 
tion as to where they were in line. 

Generally speaking, the prisoners make a 
good impression and seem wide awake. 

At present, they look at the war from the 
point of view of the “big brother’ who has 
come to help his oppressed brothers and sis- 
ters, and is everywhere received with friend- 
ship. Their feelings, however, have a certain 
moral basis. The majority of the prisoners 
express themselves with a simplicity which is 
comprehensible, and declare that they have 
come to Europe to defend their country. 

Only a few men are pure Americans by 
birth. The majority are the sons of immi- 
grants. These half-Americans, however, who 
were nearly all born in America and have 
never been in Europe, express, without hesi- 
tation, the same feelings as the pure-bred 
American. 

‘Ludwig’s letter and that report is the 
secret history of Ludendorff’s morning 
appearance on the fourth page telling 
how it happened. The poor old dear does 
not understand yet—and never will. I 
think it may be said of him, as the old 
phrase ran, that he has “drifted into 
journalism.” 

It’s right much interesting and it helps 
me to visualize clearly the “period of re- 
construction,” as it is being called. I 
knew things would be somehow different 
when I came back home from the wars 
and resumed where I left off, but I never 
never expected to find old Ludendorff 
writing for the newspapers with Frank 
Simonds and Walt Mason and William 
Allen White and me. It’s a queer, queer 
world, and something or other happens 
to a man every day. 

SUBALTERN 


Drama 


John Masefield at the 
Garrick Theatre 


OFN MASEFIELD’S “Faithful,” now 

offered by the Theatre Guild at the 
Garrick Theatre, is a story of Japanese 
revenge. Modern problems, the breach 
between reactionary and liberal, touch 
the play only as a shimmer or phospho- 
rescence; its core would be grasped by 
a Sicilian or Kentuckian to-day. What 
Messina or Louisville might fail to un- 
derstand is the emphasis on ceremony. 
The actors are so much gowned that the 
extraction of the dagger from the gown 
18 & serious undertaking, and, in the 
Same way, the drama, especially in the 
first act, is so swathed in ceremony that 
the extrication of the action from its 
folds is troublesome to an Occidental. 
The high-souled Asano, played with rich 
repose and lustrous melancholy by Mr. 
Rollo Peters, stabs his enemy, Kira, on 
the ground, or at least the pretext, that 


Kira has played him false in a pious 
formality, and the self-slaughter to 
which Asano is  unhesitatingly con- 
demned avenges, not the small hurt to 
Kira, but the insulted ritual. The sin- 
gular thing is that these ceremonies, 
which are caressed with Oriental solici- 
tude, are got through with Occidental 
despatch; after all, Mr. Masefield was 
not born in Yokohama. 

The death of Asano closes the first act, 
which serves as a prologue to the two fol- 
lowing acts in which the revenge is 
planned and consummated by Asano’s 
friends. Up to an early point in Act II, 
the play, though stirringly acted, has 
not really stirred us. It has been too 
far off; it has come to us like the dimmed 
reverberation of some powerful clang of 
the knocker to the occupant of some dis- 
tant turret in a great house. In Act II 
that door is opened—indeed, it is broken 
in—by Mr. Augustine Duncan in the 
major part of Kurano. Kurano has been 
with us briefly in the first act as Asano’s 
counselor, a powerful and statesman-like 
figure, in whom massiveness and policy 
are blended in a fashion that might have 
sunk to Mazarin or risen to Cavour. In 
Act II the man is superficially trans- 
formed. He begins by repudiating his 
wife, taking a concubine in her stead 
before her face in a curious and delicate 
scene in which the wife’s part, beauti- 
fully taken by Miss Helen Westley, has 
the preciousness and speciousness of 
ivory. Kurano has really little against 
his wife, except the unwifely oversight 
of not breaking her neck in a fall. He 
rejects her as one part of that frippery 
of respectability which he must cast 
aside in the slow pursuit of his dissem- 
bling and circuitous revenge. He plunges 
into drink and riot; no hint of his deadly 
purpose shali escape from the mouth to 
which the lips of women and the lips 
of flagons shall serve as the alternate 
seals. Levity in massiveness is dismay- 
ing, and solemnity under jest is rather 
awful; and both feelings combine in the 
heartiness of the auditor’s response to 
the energy and brilliancy—I do not say 
the flawlessness—with which this part is 
taken by Mr. Augustine Duncan. 

The third act is chilling to our hopes. 
The new Kurano had made a new play 
for us; in Act III the old Kurano drags 
back the old play, and the outflash of 
character in the second act contracts to 
a resplendent episode. For this shrink- 
age Mr. Masefield is responsible. The 
revenge that finally comes is debile. Kira 
—actuated no doubt by compassion for 
the straits of baffled homicides and tired 
dramatists—sleeps for a night without 
his guards. His enemies sweep down 
upon his defenselessness, and numbers 
are cheaply victorious. The pitifulness 


of this outcome is somewhat glossed over 
by lyric and spectacular attractions; 
there is a Corybantic exuberance in the 
field scene which would tell in opera, 
and the final tableau serves not inef- 
fectively to clinch and rivet an earlier 
tableau in the bloody termination of Act 
I. The “Faithful,” though strong in 
parts, is not a great play, but the Theatre 
Guild are entitled to high praise for the 
skill with which they have husbanded 
its force and shielded its infirmities. 
The local color, inevitable in a Jap- 
anese play of our time, has not been 
overdone. Mr. Masefield and his inter- 
preters have both been astute in not 
suffering the drama to become too mark- 
edly “japanned:” The play intimates 
rather than expounds Japan: its cos- 
tumes are sufficiently Eastern or, un- 
Western, but do not put the spectator 
into the frame of mind in which he in- 
spects a cage of macaws and paroquets 
in Central Park; the simple but haunting 
screen-work was bountiful in the leave 
it gave us to divine a country which 
it did not ask us to dissect or to peruse. 
The palace of Kira was less skilfully con- 
ceived; it was impossible to believe that 
fear listened or that vengeance crouched 
behind those membranous partitions. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Music at the Metro- 
politan 


To the Maplesons and Abbeys of a by- 

gone age, an opera season meant a 
great adventure. Things might go right. 
Or they might all go wrong. The plans 
of managers were built on sand. 

But times have changed. And now our 
opera managers no longer shudder at the 
threat of bankruptcy. They engage their 
singers and announce new works with the 
assurance that behind them they have 
millions. Though they should drop some 
money on their season, their backers, 
bless them, can well bear the loss. Be- 
sides, they will not lose their salaries. 
So, anyway, you see, they stand to win. 

Thanks to those backers and his sub- 
scription list, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, in an- 
nouncing his twelfth season at the Met- 
ropolitan, can face the future free from 
business cares. He knows he can depend 
upon society. From floor to roof most 
of his seats are sold before his doors 
open. And, four times out of six, for 
five long months, the opera “fans” will 
fill his standing spaces. 

On examining Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
twelfth prospectus, we find a little that 
may warrant us in believing, or at least 
in hoping, that these legitimate and nat- 
ural expectations will be realized. And, 
on the other hand, we fancy we perceive 
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some lacks and flaws which are not cheer- 
ing. The novelties and revivals which 
are promised for the approaching sea- 
son include some works which will un- 
doubtedly be welcome. 

Among them, first and foremost, I may 
mention the revival of “Parsifal” in En- 
glish, with a new English text supplied 
by H. E. Krehbiel. Whatever we may 
think of the brash effort of a German en- 
terprise to produce opera in German at 
the Lexington, no sane American could 
seriously object to the performance of 
so austere and sweet a masterpiece as 
Wagner’s “Parsifal,” in our own tongue 
at the Metropolitan. We may look for- 
ward to the re-appearance in the Metro- 
politan repertory of that “consecrational 
music drama;” first, because it is dig- 
nified and very beautiful; and next be- 
cause, by the substitution of English 
words for German (quite in accordance 
with the wish of the composer) its mean- 
ing may again be made quite plain to 
those who hear it played and sung. It 
will afford much satisfaction to the many 
thousands who wish to hear all opera, 
soon or late, made plain to them in their 
own language (a privilege insisted on 
by French, German, and Italian opera- 
goers in their respective countries) to 
observe that, notwithstanding his old ad- 
vocacy of “opera only in the original id- 
iom,” Mr. Gatti-Casazza has once more 
made a concession to our national aspi- 
rations. He had done something, as we 
know, of the same kind already by pro- 
ducing the “St. Elizabeth” of Liszt in 
English. Moreover, though apparently 
so rigid in his artistic theory, he had 
ignored it many times by presenting 
“Boris Godounow” and “Le Coq d’Or” 
and other Russian works, in Italian, 
French, and German; “Prodana Nevesti” 
in German and “Orfeo ed Euridice” in 
French. 

So far, so good. Yet there is reason 
for some fear that, while in principle 
acceding to the fast-growing wish of 
most Americans to enjoy the meanings as 
well the music of lyric drama, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza may have omitted to en- 
sure a clear rendering of “Parsifal” in 
English by selecting artists trained to 
sing our language clearly. Unhappily 
for himself, as well as us, the present 
manager of the Metropolitan, an Italian, 
has not found time to master our lan- 
guage; and, as a consequence, he cannot 
judge how well or ill his singers wrestle 
with the art of English diction. 

The announcement of Henry Hadley’s 
one-act opera, “One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights,” inspired by an English text, and 
based on Théophile Gautier’s well known 
story, should, in a measure, also gratify 
American opera-goers. I have no knowl- 
edge of this work. It may be good or 


bad. But it can scarcely be so trivial as 
the two operas picked out (why, none 
could tell) last season for production as 
representative of our dramatic music. 
Mr. Hadley is just now much talked of 
here and we may hope that with his prom- 
ised “Cleopatra” he will do better than 
he did some time ago with his “Beata” 
and “‘Azora.” Then we shall wait to see 
if other men, like Charles M. Loeffler and 
John Carpenter, will have a hearing on 
the boards of the Metropolitan. 

As to the foreign novelties, I see less 
cause for praise. “La Juive” of Halévy, 
though it may suit the French, is not a 
work which will appeal to New York au- 
diences. It is as pompous as the most 
inflated Meyerbeer opera; inferior in its 
own style to “Les Huguenots” and even 
to “L’Africaine;” and it is painfully 
old-fashioned. The return of Massenet’s 
“Manon,” with the restoration of the vi- 
vacious Cours-la-Reine episode, usually 
omitted here, would be agreeable to us, if 
some one of the type of Edmond Clé- 
ment were to appear as the young lover 
of the opera and if a really youthful and 
more spontaneous artist than the one an- 
nounced were to sing the part of the 
protagonist. Some are wondering why 
that lovely work of Massenet, “Le Jon- 
gleur de Notre-Dame,” is still excluded 
from Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s repertory. 

A lyric setting by Albert Wolff of the 
most popular (though by no means most 
poetic or important) play of Maeterlinck, 
“L’Oiseau Bleu,” is included among the 
novelties. As it has not been heard so 
far on any stage, all I will say of it is 
that its composer is supposed to have 
much talent. But, before paying M. Al- 
bert Wolff the compliment of producing 
him, Mr. Gatti-Casazza surely might 
have remembered that admittedly great 
lyric drama, Gustave Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” and that far finer, if less “pop- 
ular” and effective, work, the “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” of Debussy. 

“Eugen Onegin,” which is also prom- 
ised (with an Italian text) might wisely 
have been left to its right field, the con- 
cert room. Made out of Pushkin’s poem, 
it rarely moves one, despite the interest 
of Tchaikowsky’s scores. Though rather 
drab and dull as lyric drama, as music 
pure and simple it may please. One ep- 
isode, at least, has what one needs in 
opera—dramatic beauty and contrasted 
charms. 

But what on earth induced Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza to dig up for New York Ros- 
sini’s long forgotten opera-buffa, “L’Ital- 
iana in Algieri,” when twenty mod- 
ern works of vital interest screamed for 
a hearing. And why should Leonca- 
vallo’s tawdry “Zaza” have had prece- 
dence over a hundred vastly more im- 
portant operas? His Italian feeling may, 


to some extent, explain both mysteries, 
But what in Italy may be quite right, 
seems far from right in these United 
States. The Metropolitan is not the 
Scala, though now and then one might 
suppose it was. 

Some additions to the Metropolitan 
singers are announced. Orville Harrold, 
the young tenor who was revealed to us 
by the late Mr. Hammerstein, will 
strengthen the American contingent, 
Two Italian mezzo-soprani of importance, 
Gabriella Besanzoni (a South American 
favorite) and Carolina Lazzari (formerly 
of the Chicago company) are also to sing 
for us. But we read nothing in the 
twelfth prospectus of Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
as to the engagement of the great Paris 
tenor, Muratore, who would have lent 
dignity and charm to the French reper- 
tory. And the most famous of all living 
Italian baritones, Galeffi and Titta Ruffo, 
have both (for reasons which to some 
of us seem sadly obvious) been permitted 
to slip away to the Chicago organization. 

The omissions, like the suggestions of 
the prospectus, show plainly that the 
management of the Metropolitan trusts, 
as in former years, to the voices of Ca- 
ruso, Amato, Geraldine Farrar, Marga- 
rete Matzenauer, Didur, and a few more 
for the prosperity of its enterprise. A 
few of those prized voices may be shop- 
worn. But—this season will hear them 
all again. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Books and the News 


[Under this heading are presented, from 
week to week, articles mentioning a few 
books which should be useful to the reader 
who wishes to go a little further into mat- 
ters of current interest than the newspapers 
and periodicals will take him. Attempt is 
made to keep the articles practical by nam. 
ing only books which ought to be available, 
without much trouble through publisher, 
book-shop, or public library. Books obscure 
or out of print are avoided, and books in 
English are preferred to those in other lan- 
guages. These articles are in no sense biblio- 
graphies for the specialist, aiming at com- 
pleteness, and including magazine or news- 
paper articles, but merely brief, impartial, 
selected lists of books, new and old, which 
may help to make the news of the week more 
intelligible. The articles are written by the 
Editor of Publications of the New York Pub- 
lic Library.] 


Armenia 
HE proposal for an American expe- 
ditionary force to take Armenia un- 
der the protection of this country 
arouses a new interest in the land and 
the people whose name is synonymous 
with martyrdom and sorrow. Writings 
about Armenia are, to a large extent, 
still in foreign languages, or confined to 
articles in periodicals. There are enough 
convenient books in English, however, 
(Continued on page 548) 
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A BBEY’? fons, H O # Y GR AIL to give any inquirer some idea of the 


menians, their country, their history 
depicting stirring scenes of the old crusade, symbolizes the victorious crusade of and the outrageous wrongs they hayes 
the _— ae y President Poincairé said of our troops, perceiving the appli- suffered. 
cation of the old legend to our day, “Your gallant battalions brought with them %, 6 Bais. 25 
the enthusiasm of crusaders leaving for the Holy Land.” H. F. B. Lynch's Armenia; Trave 
__ These heroic Grail pictures, representing the quest and triumph of right over and Studies (Longmans, 1901) is 
evil, speak a great lesson, in a great way, to the youth of our country; and they extensive work in two volumes. M 
make artistic and singularly fitting readers will prefer a briefer book, like 
Soldier Memorials Noel and Harold Buxton’s “Travel ¢ 


For an indoor memorial, where the impression is intimate and direct, nothing Politics in Armenia” (Macmillan, 1914), 
perhaps can equal this splendid series of panels. They are strikingly beautiful which, with an introduction by Viscount 
and they are extremely interesting in their significant “story.” 


To those who welcome back their own, and to those who mourn for soldiers Bryce, and some chapters on Armen . 
who made the supreme sacrifice, the Grail pictures have an appeal of matchless history and culture by Aram Raff 
significance and vitality. Also, they make a fine gift to every soldier as a personal gives a sketch of conditions before the 


memorial of his service. ; ; great war. Another brief work is 
Abbey’s Grail properly belongs in every home, club, office, school, library, 


s ’ “ 
parish house, public building—in every place that had the honor of a starred flag. chag Tchobanian s “The People of 
These Grail Pictures are an answer to the perplexing question how to select menia 3 (Dent, 1914). . More comp! 
a memorial that shall be at once appropriate and artistic. hensive is M. C. Garbrielian’s “Armenia: 


ee IS ies . : a Martyr Nation” (Revell, 1918), with 
nf my wal Py a eee its early history, as well as its chapters 
the subject, “One may well = events of 1915-17. h 
read this series of Abbey’s ner Aun four books might be groupe 4 
Grail panels by the glorious under the title of one of them : The 
light which shines on the Blackest Page of Modern History” 
present. (Putnam, 1916), by Herbert A. Gibk™ 
bons. These all deal with Armenia and- 
‘ “In the Vision one sees a pre- Turkey during the recent war. The 
Sri aN figuration of modern youth born others are: A. P. Hacobian’s “Armenia. 
Vu 3} into a land which calls for conse- apo 9 
ies | cration to lofty deeds of patriot- and the War” (Doran, 19177), E. F ‘ 
ism. Benson’s “Crescent and Iron Cross” (Do 
“In the Vow of Knighthood the ted 1918), Lewis Einstein’s “Insidgy 
youth devotes oe the life Constantinople” (Dutton, 1918), and, of 
that shall ennoble himself and en- course, “Ambassador Morgenthau’s Sto ~ 
rich his couytry. ry” (Doubleday, 1918), by Henry Mor 
In the Round Table of King genthau. . z 
Arthur, Galahad begins to under- A small book, reviewing the whole his- 
stand the dangers that beset one tory of the country, is Bertha S. Papa- 


who is to take his place among bat sil dy of Armenia” (Pik. 
those who would both serve and zian’s “The Tragedy ( 


inodl grim Press, 1919), which has been well 

p ; received in reviews. A pamphlet of Ar 

2° OL SP ~ Res se Si In the Fs snap ed oe nold Toynbee’s is called “Armenian” 
—~ Sh 4 . 5 : in ne aiscerns e yo = ny ° ; 
. » RTE PT, ime oosede with toce bent a the ob- Atrocities; The Murder of a Nation” 
: : * from Abbey’s Holy jiteration of everything that man- (Doran, 1915?); while J. J. Keliher & 

Grail: Prototy th rn soldier, “he d er: wok. PPO a apes : 
aac wing Mogg wor we ‘that tay neg kind has respected and preserved. Co. are the publishers of a pamphlet” 
wd a “ “s 

“In his triumphant defeat of these enemies of the human race—Huns, if you will—he dated 1917, and called “Germany, Tur 

is able to deliver the imprisoned virtues (the Castles of the Maidens) whose naines in key, and Armenia,” which is drawn from 
present parlance are. Personal Liberty, Respect for Just Authority, Decency, Honor, . in 
Sacredness of Obligations—all those threatened heritages. at last made safe for democracy documentary evidence. The massacres 


and by democracy.” And so on. Particulars sent on request. Done exclusively in the recent war led Helen Davenport Gib 
it . bons to write “The Red Rugs of Tarsus” 

¢: Lal (Century, 1917), a record of the mas#” 
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For 24 years a hallmark of good taste in pictures. acre of 1909. Official papers upon this 


The Copley Prints may rightly be called fine-art reproductions. They received the subject are in “The Treatment of Arme— 
highest award Gold Medal from the French Government. 


. : ee = 
In addition to the Grail we publish an extensive list of nians in the Ottoman Empire ear 
Distinguished Works of American Art 1916). These were documents presented” 


from the leading museums and private collections to Viscount Grey, and laid before Par 
As te their quality, Mr. Abbey said, “I gould not wish Jee” ‘ liament as an official paper. 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens said: “I could not believe you could make your large sizes so 
good in quality and so well defined.” They make EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
Beautiful Pictures for Gifts and for Your Home 
How obtained: Through art stores, or direct from us. We send on approval, prepaid 


and with no obligation of purchase, $1.50 to $50.00 and upwards. Special prices on sets Books Received 


of the Grail in large sizes. 


Your Old Family Portaits reproduced privately in the Copley Prints, from old daguer- Anonymous. Stuff: An Anthology of 
reotypes, faded photographs, tintypes, kodaks, etc. Make unique gifts to your relatives. 


Verse. Four Seas Company. $1 net. 

Particulars in Catalogue. an ‘cs, 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue : ego a India’s Love Lyri 

(Stamps accepted.) It is practically a handbook of American Art. a. 4 1: a 4 Other 

*Copyright by Edwin A. Abbey. From a Copley Print copyright by ~ aa co eg meng Mine Biever an A 

CURTIS & CAMERON, 41 HARCOURT ST. BOSTON Shaw, Bernard. Heartbreak House, Great 
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